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i we read aright the signs of the times 
we are at the beginning of a new 
period of education in New York State. 
The chief characteristic of this period 
will be its emphasis upon research 
scientific study —as a means of improv- 
ing the educational process. All knowl- 
edges and assumptions will be vigorously 
appraised. Many a cherished notion will 
be discarded. New pro] osals will be care- 
fully tested. The outcome will be an 
educational program more nearly com- 
mensurate with the demands of the gen- 
eration that lies ahead. 

J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
h, in his address on “ The Function 


tary Princij 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLMENT DECREASES 


There are 36,100 fewer children en- 
rolled in the public schools of the State 
This 
is revealed in enrolment statistics for all 
the school districts of the State compiled 
Charles L. Mosher, Chief of the 
sureau of Child Accounting and Atten- 
dance of the State Education Depart- 
1938, there were 


this year than there were last year. 


by 


ment. On December 1, 
2,144,253 pupils enrolled in the schools, 
whereas a year later the enrolment was 
2,108,153, a decrease of 36,100 or 1.7 per 
cent. 

Practically all of this decrease was 
accounted for by a loss in the cities of 
the State, particularly the larger cities. 
Villages lost slightly, while the enrolment 
in schools in supervisory districts re- 


mained practically the same. 





cities, or 90 per cent, reported a total 
decrease in enrolment of 34,442. A large 
part of this decrease was accounted for 
by a loss in enrolment of 20,363 in New 
York City. This amounts to 1.8 per cent. 
The other six cities of the State with 
more than 100,000 population lost 9186, 
or 4+ per cent. The decrease in enrol- 
ment in the six cities with population 
50,000 and 100,000 was 1938, 


The other cities of the 


between 
or 2.6 per cent. 
State lost 2652, or 1.7 per cent. 

Of the 97 villages with more than 4500 
population, increased enrolment amount- 
ing to 1382 was reported by 37, while a 
decrease of 3346 was reported by 60. 
This makes a net loss of 1964. 

In 24 of the 57 counties of the State 
districts enrolment 


having supervisory 


The accompanying tables show that of increased 3184, while the loss in 33 
the 59 cities only six reported increased counties was 3181. This makes a_ net 
enrolments, the gain being 303, while 53 gain of only 3. 

Summary of public school enrolment 
Net Per ceut 
Dec.1,1938 Dec.1,1939 decrease decrease Increase Decrease 
New York State Total 2 144 253 2108 153) 36 100 1.7 4 809 40 969 
aa 1 558 460 1 524 321 34 139 2.2 303 34 442 

New York City. 1 101 937.) 1 081 574 = 20 363 1.8 20 363 

Other cities over 100,000 225 574 216 388 9 186 4 9 185 

“Other cities 50,000 to 

100.000 73 694 71 756 1 938 2.6 1 938 

Cities less than 50,000 157 255 154 603 2 652 1.7 303 2 9055 
Villages (4500 or over). 176 578 174 614 1 904 1.1 1 382 3 340 
Counties 409 215 409 218 Negligible 3 184 3 18] 

1 Albany, Rex , Utica, Yonkers 

* Binghamt nt Rochelle, Niagara Falls, Schenectady, Troy 

Count ! or villages of 4500 or more Kroux, Wing New York Queer 
Richmond cs ! ) some instance supervisory districts de not follow county line xactly 
A mimeugraphes a 1 ! ypervisory districts is available upon applreatoon toe the Bureau of Child 
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Public school enrolment in cities 


Cities 
Albany 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Batavia ... 
Beacon 
Binghamton 
Buftalo 
Canandaigua 
Cohoes : 
Corning, dist. 9. 
Corning, dist. 13 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Fulton 
Geneva 
Glen Cove 
Glens Falls 
Gloversville 
Hornell 
Hudson 
Ithaca 
Jamestown 
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Johnstown 
Kingston 
Lackawanna 
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Little Falls 
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Public school enrolment in villages 


Villages 
Albion 
Baldwin 
Ballston Spa .... 
Bath 
Bay Shore 
Brighton 
Bronxville 
Canastota 
Carthage 
Catskill 
Dansville 
Depew 
Dobbs Ferry 
Draper 
East Aurora 
East Rochester .. 
East Rockaway.. 
East Syracuse 
Eastchester 
Elmira Heights. . 
Endicott 
Fairport 
Frankfort 
Fredonia 
Freeport 
Garden City 
Gouverneur 
Great Neck 
Green Island .... 
Hamburg 
Harrison 
Hastings upon 

Hudson 
Haverstraw 
Hempstead 
Herkimer 
Hicksville 
Hoosick Falls ... 
Hudson Falls 
Huntington 
Ilion 
Irondequoit 
Johnson City 
Kenmore ..... 
Lancaster 
Lansingburg 
Lawrence 
Le Roy 
Long Beach 
Lynbrook 
Malone 
Malverne 
Mamaroneck 
Manhasset 
Massena 
Medina 
Mineola ; 
Mt Kisco ... 
Newark 
N. Tarrytown 
Northport 
N yack 


Oceanside .... 
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1 084 
3 280 
1 099 
1135 
1798 
1416 
1 410 
1 183 
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995 
1 126 
1217 

967 
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1375 
1 689 
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Public school enrolment in villages (concl'd) 


Increase 
Dec. Zz. Dee. Z or 








] “illages 1938 1939 decrease 
Oe 3 219 2762 —457 
0 eee 1 341 1 329 —12 
Oyster Bay ..... 1 194 1142 —52 
Patchogue ...... 2 283 2 208 —75 
Peekskill ......0. 2748 2757 +9 
Seer 2 233 2076 —157 
oe a 1 243 1213 —30 
eer eee 929 938 +9 
Pleasantville .... 1211 1189 —22 
Port Chester .... 5 273 5 144 —129 
Port Washington 2 394 2 368 —26 
Poughkeepsie, 

| |) Re 1 431 1 405 —26 
Rockville Centre. 3 054 3 009 —45 
OS ee 1 677 1 616 —ol 
Rye Neck ...... 1051 1 044 —7 
Saranac Lake... 1 397 1 331 —66 
Saugerties ...... 850 839 —l1 
SOE accsicwkn 1171 1 136 —35 
Scaredale ....... 2 479 2 450 —29 
OT ee 1901 1 826 —75 
Seneca Falls .... 1 133 1173 +40 
ae 1 389 1 422 +33 
OS Se eee ree 2 289 2274 —15 
Southampton .... 1141 1105 —36 
Spring Valley .. 1 559 1572 +13 
Tarrytown ...... 1123 1 106 —17 
Ticonderoga ..... 87 876 T2 
TOGRMOS ccccess 1158 1120 —38 
Tupper Lake .... 1 122 1121 —l 
Walden ......... 975 936 —39 
Waterford ...... 989 994 +§ 
WOU 005-80 1 299 + 
Wellsville ....... 1 509 1 570 +61 
Ee 1 495 1 441 —54 
Whitehall ....... 1 226 1 187 —39 
Woodmere ...... 1 733 1 763 +30 

SOME cacsen 176 578 174614 — 1964 


Public school enrolment in counties 
Increase 


Dec. a Dec. | or 


Countics 1938 1939 decrease 
PE accasvns 7 512 7 406 —106 
Allegany ....... 7 195 7 235 +40 
a 8 560 9105 +545 
Cattaraugus ..... 9011 8754 —257 
a eee 5185 5195 +10 
Chautauqua . 12 229 12 006 —223 
Chemung . wed 4 289 4 243 —46 
Chenango ; 5 506 5 431 75 
Clinton ..... 6 876 6 835 4) 
Columbia oe 4943 4865 —78 
Cortland 3681 3 706 +25 
Delaware ; & 242 8 162 xO 
Dutchess 7 990 8 237 + 247 
Erie . 19 267 19 432 +165 
Essex 5910 5 872 38 
Franklin 4576 442) 155 
Fulton 2717 2758 +4] 
Genesee 4 376 4 378 2 
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Public school enrolment in counties (concl'd) 
Increase 
Dec. Z. Dec. a. or 


Counties 1938 1939 decrease 
DE To ean ce 3 762 3705 —57 
Hamilton ....... 838 811 —27 
Herkimer ....... 5 207 5 056 —151 
Jefferson ....... 9 247 9 077 —170 
SS RS eee 5 085 5 088 +3 
Livingston ...... 5 969 5914 —55 
Dc cecicuws 5 160 5 184 +24 
=e 12 089 11978 —l11 
Montgomery .... 4 329 4202 —127 
Eat 25 619 26 146 +527 
eee 5 853 5 886 +33 
EE ce vacees 13 370 13 189 —181 
Onondaga ...... 15 096 15 159 +63 
RE in ei naces 5 393 5 493 +100 
Pee 11175 11 186 +11 
a cceees 2742 2 661 —81 
ere 7 365 7 233 —132 
0 Oe 6 132 6 029 —103 
WUE ss cceaes 2831 2 926 +95 
Rensselaer ...... 4991 5 125 +134 
Rockland ....... 6 553 6513 —40 
St Lawrence .... 11 452 11 408 —44 
ae 4941 5 554 +613 
Schenectady .... 3 052 3 003 —49 
Schoharie ....... 4 068 4133 +65 
ee 2 502 2 387 —115 
EE tren te cag 2794 2766 —28 
UNE sc amcvans 9 580 9 532 —48 
eae 22 673 22 682 +9 
ED: caweunws 6811 6755 —56 
ol wee 3145 3 028 —1l17 
Tompkins ....... 4199 4109 —9) 
| = Sea 8 391 8 564 +173 
oe 3 344 3 300 - 44 
Washington ..... 6 947 6 707 —240 
ara 7811 7 823 r12 
Westchester ..... 14 120 14 276 +156 
Wyoming ....... 4541 4622 81 
adawezecs: 1 973 1 967 6 

Totals ...... 409215 409 218 +3 

- 4) 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The fourth annual conference on cle 
mentary education sponsored by the 
Department of Elementary School Prin 
cipals of the National Education Associ 
ation will be held at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, July &th—19th, 
immediately following the meeting of the 
National Education Association at Mil 
waukee, The theme of the conference 
will be “Enriching the  Llementary 


School Curriculum.” 
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With the Board of Regents 




















Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan 














An oil painting of Chancellor Thomas 
J. Mangan of the Board of Regents was 
presented to the Chancellor at a dinner 
given on December 14th at the Lotus 
Club in New York City, as a testimonial 
of friendship by members of the Board 
of Regents and other personal friends, 
numbering approximately 50. The dinner 
was arranged by a committee consisting 
of Dr Harold G. Campbell, superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City; 
Dr Frederick D. Chambers, auditor of 
the New York City board of education; 
Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Associate Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr Vincent P. 
Mazzola, a member of the Medical 
Grievance Committee and widely known 
for his service to medicine and to edu- 
cation; and Dr Ned H. Dearborn, dean 
of the Division of General Education of 
New York University. 

Speakers at the dinner were Frank J. 
Mangan, who has been the Chancellor’s 


FRIENDS PRESENT PAINTING TO CHANCELLOR 


partner as a member of the law firm of 
Mangan and Mangan for 40 years; Ben- 
jamin J. Welden, head of the department 
store firm of Brothers and 
Welden, and who was a schoolmate and 
has been a friend and neighbor of the 
Chancellor for many years; R. G. Pratt, 
president of the Pratt Lumber Company 
of Binghamton, another lifelong friend ; 
Dr Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner 
of Education, who presented the portrait ; 
and Doctor Mazzola. The toastmaster 
was Vice Chancellor William J. Wallin, 
who in an address introduced the Chan- 


Sisson 


cellor for his response. Piano selections 
by Professor Francis J. O’Connor added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

The painter of the portrait is Guiseppe 
Trotta, of Flushing, who has painted such 
men as Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes 
while Secretary of State, and Adolph 
Zukor, chairman of the board of Para- 
mount Pictures. 


REGENTS MAKE APPOINTMENTS TO BOARDS 


To fill the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Dr Merton L. Ford and 
Mrs Ford from the board of visitors to 
the State Normal School at Oneonta, the 
Soard of Regents at its meeting on 
December 15th 
William H. Golding, of Cobleskill, county 


judge and surrogate; and Walter R. 


named to the board 


Littell, of Cooperstown, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Otsego Farmer. 

The following persons were named to 
a committee to assist the Department in 


constructing syllabuses in related tech- 


nical subjects: J. W. Greenwood, Buffalo 
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Technical High School; Maurice Wilder, 
Edison Technical and Industrial High 
School, -Rochester; Maurice Cohen, 
Brooklyn Technical High School; W. N. 
Fenninger, State Education Department, 
Albany. 

The Board of Regents at its December 
meeting registered the Delaware Valley 
Central School at Calicoon as a four-year 
high school. This central school replaces 
the Calicoon and Long Eddy high schools. 
St Peter’s Academy at Saratoga Springs 
was advanced in grade from a three-year 
to a four-year high school. 
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REGENTS NAME GEOGRAPHIC BOARD 


tor of the State Library, Robert W. G. 


Members of the State Committee on 
Geographic Names were appointed at the 

meeting of the Board of 
Reorganization of the member- 


December 
Regents. 

ship of the committee was made neces- 
sary by the retirement from the State 
Education Department of several mem- 
bers of the committee. The following 
Regents and members of the State Edu- 
cation Department staff were appointed ; 
Regent-Roland B. Woodward, Rochester ; 
Regent William Leland Thompson, Troy ; 
Regent Owen D. Young, New York 
City; Associate Commissioner Milton E. 
Loomis, Assistant Commissioner Alfred 
D. Simpson, Acting State Historian 
Hugh M. Flick, State Archeologist Noah 
Clarke, and Chief of the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Charles F. Probes. The Direc- 


Vail, and the State Historian were made 
ex officio members. 

The Committee on Geographic Names 
has power: (1) to determine and estab- 
lish the correct historical and etymolog- 
ical form of the place nathes in this State 
and recommend the adoption of such 
(2) to 
determine the form and propriety of new 


correct forms for public use; 


place names proposed for general use; 
(3) to cooperate with the United States 
Board of Geographic Names and with 
the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment in establishing a proper, correct and 
historically accurate form for all place 
names proposed as designations of new 


post offices. 





CERTIFICATES FOR ATTENDANCE SUPERVISORS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on December 15th in New York City 
amended the regulations relating to cer- 
tificates for teaching service and school 
service to permit the validation of such 
certificates to include service as super- 
visor of attendance upon evidence that 
the holder has completed two years of 
teaching or appropriate experience and 
six semester hours in approved courses. 
The approved courses shall include one 
course in each of the following fields: 

a Laws relating to child welfare and 
compulsory education and/or school or- 
ganization and procedures for children 
thereunder 

b Behavior problems of children 


c Social case work 
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This action was taken to carry out the 
provisions of the amendment to section 
640 of the Education Law enacted by the 
1939 Legislature. This section provides 
that “a supervisor of attendance shall be 
appointed from among the first three upon 
an eligible list established by the Civil 
Service or as hereinafter provided, unless 
he or she is a teacher, licensed to teach 
in New York State, with such further 
qualifications as the Board of Regents 
shall establish.” There are three classes 
of teachers who may seek appointment as 
supervisors of attendance, namely, teacher 
of the common school branches, teacher 
of academic subjects and school nurse 
teacher. 
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News of the Department Staff 





NEWSPAPERS COMMEND COMMISSIONER GRAVES 


Commendation for the administration 
of the State’s educational system by 
Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves has been expressed recently by 
editorials in a number of New York 
State newspapers. The following edi- 
torials in the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle and the Rochester Times- 
Union are typical. 

From the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle: 

FAR-SIGHTED, DEMOCRATIC 

New York State’s educational system has set 
a standard for the country. It is headed and 
supervised by the Board of Regents, a non- 
political, continuing body, whose executive is 
the State Commissioner of Education. 

Its policies and operation combine aid and 
basic direction from the State with response 
to local need and recognition of local partici- 
pation in control. Since 1921 it has had to 
meet new demands, difficult problems and 
increasing costs. 

While the survey authorized by the Board 
of Regents: indicated that many changes in 
policy and method were desirable, while the 
expansion of its facilities may be modified by 
a slackening of the growth of pupil population, 
its history in these and earlier years is a 
matter of proud satisfaction to the people of 
the State. 

Much of the state system’s adaptability, 
progress and vision since 1921 can be traced 
to the wisdom and personality of Dr Frank P. 
Graves, the Commissioner. He will retire next 
June and it was appropriate that at the recent 
dinner given in his honor by the House of 
Delegates of the State Teachers Association 
the Governor should commend his character 
and services in specific and glowing terms. 

Education is vital in a democracy; education 
combining wise discipline with the essence of 
the democratic spirit in direction. Doctor 
Graves has exemplified these qualities in his 


service of close to two decades. 
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From the Rochester Times-Union: 
HAS SERVED STATE WELL 


Praise given Dr Frank P. Graves, since 1921 
State Commissioner of Education, by Governor 
Lehman will be heartily reechoed throughout 
the State. 

Commissioner Graves is to retire next June 
and the House of Delegates of the State 
Teachers Association, in session in Albany, 
arranged the dinner in his honor at which the 
Governor was principal speaker. 

Education is recognized as a combined state 
and local function. The State contributes 
nearly one-third of the total cost and plays 
an important part in setting standards and 
curricular requirements. 

That this state influence has been exercised 
quietly and with as little interference with local 
school administration as possible is due in large 
part to the methods and personality of Doctor 
Graves. . 

Governor Lehman rightly praised the Com- 
missioner’s “sympathetic understanding and 
far-seeing vision,” as well as the way in which 
he has exemplified the “true spirit of the 
democratic life.” He mentioned specifically 
the wise and careful way in which Doctor 
Graves has used his administrative powers in 
consolidation of rural schools and his cooper- 
ative attitude toward the investigation of the 
cost of public education instituted by the Board 
of Regents. 

This Board is a continuing body, not subject 
to sudden political change. The Commissioner 
of Education is its executive officer. Thus the 
State of New York has divorced its supervision 
of the school system from politics. 

This is of prime importance and Dr Frank 


P. Graves has set a standard of administration 
which should continue to yield fruit long after 
he retires from active service. 


- - t) - - 
Dr Don L. Essex, of the Department, 
spoke at the Winchester School dedica 


tion on November 29th. 
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DR BURTON D. Mc CORMICK RETIRES 


Dr Burton D. McCormick, Chief of the 
Bureau of Instructional Supervision, 
Division of Elementary Education, retired 
from state January 1, 1940. 
Doctor McCormick has been a member 
of the State Education Department staff 


During most of 


service 


for more than 13 years. 
this time he served as general supervisor 
in the former Division of Examinations 
and Inspections, in which capacity he soon 
became widely known among the school 
people of the State, who early recognized 
his sound judgment on school problems. 
Many a young principal has found him 
to be a wise and kindly counselor. 

In July 1938, McCormick 
became head of the organized 
3ureau of Instructional Supervision, and 


Doctor 
newly 


quickly assumed a position of leadership 
in the elementary field, organizing the 
resources of the Department to bring 
additional supervisory assistance to the 
schools of the State. 

As a member of the Department staff 
Doctor McCormick participated in sev- 
eral important educational 
Among these were the Cooperative Study 
School Curriculum 


surveys. 


of the 
undertaken by the National Association 


Secondary 


of Secondary Schools and Colleges; the 
survey of the public school system at 
New Rochelle and the recent survey con- 
ducted at Roslyn. He was in charge of 
the seven area conferences on elementary 
education held in different centers of the 
State during the past year. 

Doctor McCormick 
varied experience before coming into the 


had a rich and 


State Department. He was supervising 
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principal in several village systems and 
superintendent of schools at Tupper 
Lake. He was also personnel manager 
for one of the large Chautauqua systems 
for a number of years. 

He was president of the Associated 
Academic Principals of the State of New 
York in 1918-19. Doctor McCormick 
received his baccalaureate degree from 
St Lawrence University in 1902 and the 
pedagogy from 


degree of doctor of 


Temple University in 1919. 
-————_{ )-——_- 


SUPERVISOR APPOINTED 

Fred B. Painter, of Ithaca, has received 
a provisional appointment as associate 
supervisor in elementary education, effec- 
tive January Ist. Mr Painter has been 
supervising principal of the East District 
Elementary Schools at Ithaca since 1934. 

Mr Painter had wide experience as 
principal of elementary schools in the 
Midwest before taking up his graduate 
study several years ago at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he received the master of 
arts degree in 1934. Since receiving his 
master of arts degree Mr Painter has 
studied both at Columbia University and 
Cornell University and has completed 
the equivalent of one additional year of 
graduate work toward the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. 

Mr Painter has been active in the 
professional groups of the State, is a 
member of several national and_ state 
organizations, and during the past year 
was president of the New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals. 
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Child Accounting 








SUGGESTED SCHOOL CALENDAR 


The 1940-41 
will include a school calendar prepared 
by the Bureau of Child Accounting and 
The Bureau points out that 


Register of Attendance 


Attendance. 
this is a suggested calendar prepared to 
assist trustees, boards of education and 
school administrators to plan a_ school 
calendar that will meet the requirements 
of the statute and will give suitable con- 
The sug- 
It will 


be noted that it provides for 194 days. 


sideration to local conditions. 
gested calendar is printed below. 


School is required by statute to be in 
session 190 days, inclusive of legal holi- 
days and days spent by teachers at district 
superintendents’ conferences and at meet- 
Association. 


ings of the State Teachers 


A legal holiday falling on Sunday is to 
be observed on the following Monday. 
Labor Day may be counted only when 
A legal 


holiday occurring after school has opened 


school has opened prior thereto. 


in September is to be counted as one of 
the 190 days of session required provided 
it is directly preceded or directly followed 
by a day on which school is regularly 
in session. Upon Election Day and 
Lincoln’s Birthday school may be in ses- 
sion or not, as determined by the school 
authorities. No day is to be counted 


twice. Therefore, when school is in 


session on such days, they are not to be 


listed also as holidays. 


Number of School Days 


during Month of Legal Holidays 


September 3d School opens ae eee 20 
November 5th Election Day*+ ND os key na scehnwsns 23 
November llth Armistice Day* 
November 2lst Thanksgiving Day* | Election Day 
November 22d Vacationt November ............... 174Armistice Day 
December 23d-3lst Christmas holidayst | Thanksgiving Day 
January Ist New Year’s Day* December ...... 15 
January 20th-23d Regents examinations January .................. 22 New Year's Day 
February 12th Lincoln’s Birthday*} February ..... ea 19 Lincoln's Birthday 
\pril 10th-18th Easter holidayst March .. sae 
May 30th Memorial Day* ee 15 
June 16th-19th Regents examinations May 21 Memorial Day 
June 20th School closest June ... 15 

188 6 


Legal holidays. 


194 


+ School authorities decide whether school shall be in session on these days 


+ 
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t School authorities determine vacation periods. 








Health and Physical Education 





COMMISSIONER'S DECISION WIDELY APPROVED 


Central Committee of the State 
\thletic Association, the Association of 
Secondary School the 
State Health Education 
at their recent meetings in 


The 
Principals and 
and Physical 
Association 
Syracuse adopted resolutions approving 
taken by 
Graves that no exception be 


the position Commissioner 
Frank P. 
made to the regulation limiting inter- 
school football competition to the period 
between September Ist and December Ist. 
Letters and telegrams have also been 
received by the Department from indi- 
id the 


viduals Commissioner's 
Opposition is expressed to the bill 


approving 
stand. 
recently introduced in the State Assembly 
to take away from the Board of Regents 





the power to regulate school athletic 
The ruling of Commissioner Graves 


was given in answer to an invitation 


Herbert H. 


through Governor 





Lehman by Governor Fred P. Cone, of 
Florida, to the Seward Park High School 


to play football in Miami on Christmas 


Davy for the benefit of the infantile 


paralysis fund. Governor Lehman re- 


| 1 ~4 . 
the request to the Education De- 
artme Commissioner Graves replied 
ting the regulation of the Board of 
Regents adopted July 30, 1937, and 
regretting that an exception could not be 
even for so worthy a cause 
letter (gover I_chman, 
( ‘ (; ‘ ite 
zé t r gener y 
“TT ‘ granter for the Seward 
rx t t ept the vitat and with 
r earnest desire t further orth a 
r r erest the matter is in 


keeping with our well-known sympathy with 
youth and with all good causes. 

My hands, however, are tied by the following 
regulation approved by the Board of Regents 
on July 30, 1937: 


football 


“Interschool competition in 
limited to a maximum of 
All organized team 
limited to the 


and 


shall be 
seven games a season, 
shall be 


and games 


September Ist 


practice 
period between December 
Ist.” 

This regulation was requested of the Regents 
by the schoolmen of the State and has worked 
football of 


admirably in ridding the game of 
many of its abuses and of much criticism 


leveled at it. A number of high schools have 
asked during the past two years for exceptions 
Will 


you please explain to Governor Cone that any 


to be made and have had to be refused. 


exception made now would be in contravention 
of all that has been done and would set a prece 
dent which would plague the State not only in 
this but in all other 
We regret very much that we have to 


matters of educational 
policy : 
disappoint him. 

It was explained that the rule was 
adopted to prevent the commercializing 
of high school football and to conserve 
for the use of pupils not engaged in inter- 
school athletics a fairer share of the time 
of the physical education staff and the use 
of physical education facilities. 

Failing to obtain permission for the 
Seward Park High School team to play 
the postseason game, the committee spon- 
soring the event proposed that a team 
selected from several metropolitan schools 
play against the Miami team and assured 
the Commissioner that every boy would 
he insured, no classes disrupted, no us¢ 
made of high school sports equipment and 
coaches would spend only afterclass hours 


and vacation period training the boys. 
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In answer to this proposal Doctor 


Graves replied: 

It is the duty of trustees and boards of edu- 
cation “to prevent any individual or team 
representing a school under its jurisdiction from 
participating in a game or tournament which is 
not approved.” The proposed Miami game is 
not approved. Parents may send their boys as 
individuals if they choose. If school equipment 
or supplies or any member of school teaching 
personnel is utilized in preparing for or the 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 


The second annual New York State 
health, physical education and recreation 
convention was held December 26th—28th 
Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department 
and the New York State Health and 


Physical Education Association. Leaders 


in Syracuse under the auspices of the 


of other state organizations such as the 
Dental Society, the Medical Society, the 
High School Athletic Association and the 
associations of school physicians, nurse- 
teachers, dental hygienists and New York 
City health and _ physical education 
teachers participated in the meetings 
which were attended by 1600 delegates. 

These different groups spent three days 
of intensive effort in working out solu- 
tions to numerous problems that have 
arisen in health, physical education and 
recreation. Emphasis was placed upon 
education of “the whole man” and the 
development of a curriculum which would 
include content and experiences that aid 
in education for living in our modern 
society. 

Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves greeted the delegates at the 
opening general session as coworkers in 


the profession of education. He de- 
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playing of this game it would be an obvious 


violation of the regulations governing athletics 
as approved by the Regents. I regret under the 
circumstances permission for school personnel 
(coaches) to be used in connection with pro- 
posed game can not be granted. 


The proposal that a New York State 
team play the postseason game was then 
dropped and a team from another State 


invited. 


EDUCATION MEETINGS 
scribed the development of health service, 
health teaching and physical education 
through recommendations of professional 
leaders in education and through enact- 
ment of laws in response to the demand 
of the citizens of the State. The manda- 
tory features of these laws, he explained, 
make health and physical education one 
of the fundamental phases of education in 
the State. He advised those working in 
this field to consider their careers to be 
bound with the profession of education 
whether they be school physicians, school 
nurses, school dentists, dental hygienists, 
directors or teachers of health and 
physical education. 

Speaking to the section on scheduling 
problems in physical education, Doctor 
Graves commended the committee which, 
under the chairmanship of Principal 
Frederic W. Crumb, of Whitesboro, 
presented the detailed report on schedul 
ing health and physical education classes 
He pointed out that physical education 
and [english are the two core subjects of 
the curriculum that are required through 
out the six grades of the secondary school 
and should be scheduled as such 

Dr Jesse F. Williams, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, made a 





plea at the general session for education 
of “the whole man.” He described the 
effective use made of physical education 
for youth groups in developing intense 
national spirit and allegiance to totali- 
tarian doctrines by the dictators of Ger- 
Although he 
for their 


many, Italy and Russia. 


commended these countries 
achievements in rebuilding the physique 
of their youth, he regretted the loss of 
individual liberty and used this example 
to urge America to make education a 
social force that must be concerned with 
all phases of development. Education 
can not be content to train just for 
* intellectualism ” when society today has 
so great a need for strength, courage, 
endurance, emotional stability and free- 
dom to think, he said. 

Senator Arthur L. Swartz, of Buffalo, 
advocated a broader basis for awarding 
a health 


examination and achievement in physical 


state scholarships to include 


education including athletics instead of 
just an average of scholastic grades. 
the National 


James E. Rogers, of 


Recreation Association, speaking to the 
recreation section, held that use of leisure 
is a real test of civilization. “ Many of 
the problems concerning family, church 
and community arise from the eight hours 
“ There is need 


of free time,” he said. 


for the wider use of the school plant and 
community recreation and a program of 
education and recreation that will teach 
young and old throughout the year in a 
varied program that will meet the leisure 
needs and interests of many kinds of 
penate.” 

Dr Jay B. Nash, of New York Um 


emphasized the use of the school 
the 


versity, 


as a center of community life and 


need for using the total resources of a 


community to improve individual and 
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He emphasized the 


community health. 
close relationship between physical edu- 
the 
responsibility of educational authorities 


cation and recreation and outlined 
for administering a program of recrea- 
articulated with the purposes and 
program of education. He 
that a recreational or 
education coordinating committee might 


function in each school and have as its 


tion 
suggested 


special leisure 


task bringing together all of the possible 
resources within the community for the 
solution of these vital needs. ‘‘ The cur- 
riculum as a whole,” he said, “ ought to 
be taught from the standpoint of pre- 
senting challenges that may lay the basis 
for the child’s play life and for later 
recreational life.” 


Statewide Study Committees 


Several statewide study committees 
were organized with representatives from 
superintendents, principals, education 
boards and civic groups as well as various 
members of the health, physical education 
and recreation personnel. ‘The committee 
on credit for health and physical edu- 
cation, under the chairmanship of Dr 
Clifford L. 
lege, Columbia University, outlined plans 


srownell, of Teachers Col- 
for studying the basis of awarding credits 
for academic subjects and explored the 
desirability of granting credit for health 
and physical education. 

The committee on girls’ athletics, under 
the chairmanship of Bessie Park, Cort- 
land Normal School, outlined a program 
of athletics for girls which offers oppor- 
tunity for participation in a wide variety 
of activities on a play-day basis rather 
than for interschool league competition. 

The committee on scheduling programs 
in physical education, under the chairman- 


ship of Principal Crumb, outlined sample 
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schedules and recommendations for 
scheduling physical education as one of 
the core subjects of the curriculum, 
instead of in free periods after the 
pupil’s schedule is completed. 

The committee on school and com- 
munity relationships in health, physical 
education and recreation, under the chair- 
manship of Dr William W. Ankenbrand, 
superintendent of schools, Yonkers, pro- 
posed a program to bring community and 
school together in a cooperative plan of 
action and understanding so that health, 
physical education and recreation would 
more adequately meet the needs of living 
in the modern community. 

The committee on school dental health, 
under the chairmanship of Superintendent 
William E. Severn, of Corning, included 
statements by Dr Paul Jones, president 
of the Dental Society of New York State, 
on the work of a trained dental hygiene 
teacher in the schools as more effective 
than free dental clinics. 

The committee on the school’s responsi- 
bility in social hygiene, under the 
chairmanship of Dr Daniel J. Kelly, 
superintendent of schools, Binghamton, 
defined social hygiene as, “ guiding the 
individual in developing attitudes, habits 
and ideas which enable him to realize the 
finest of all-round living possible.” 


School Medical Service 

At the meeting of school medical serv- 
ice, over which Dr Louis A. Van Kleeck, 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of School Physicians, presided, 
several thought-provoking papers were 
read. Dr William E. Ayling, director of 
school health in Syracuse, pointed out 
that since the teacher is in daily contact 
with her pupils, the doctor and nurse 


must largely depend upon her. 
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Dr Elmer Harrison Ormsby, Amster- 
dam school medical inspector, explained 
that there is a growing demand for physi- 
cal examination of school personnel. He 
said that while legislation is at hand to 
compel such examinations, he preferred to 
advocate education rather than law as a 


method of obtaining results. 

Dr Clarence A. Greenleaf, director of 
school hygiene, Cattaraugus county, stated 
that studies made by him in Olean re- 
vealed that blood pressure of pupils play- 
ing basketball is increased materially. To 
relieve the strain of long periods of fast 
play, he proposed that the basketball rules 
for high school boys be changed to restore 
the jump at center. Lew Andreas, who 
conducted the basketball clinic, agreed 
that such a change would be desirable for 


high school boys. 


State Public High School Athletic 
Association 


Dr Hiram A. Jones, Director of the 
Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, made a plea for the neglected boy 
who has had no chance to participate as 
a member of an athletic team. Studies 
made by the Division of Research of the 
Department show, he said, that 69.5 per 
cent of the boys in city and village schools 
do not engage in interschool sports and 
that in central rural schools, the percent- 
age of nonparticipants is 47. “ Our 
records show that a_ disproportionate 
share of available staff and facilities is 
being devoted to the well-skilled groups, 
at the expense of the others,” he said. 
“ Staff and facilities need to be increased 
to meet these needs. Where it is im 
possible to get an immediate increase, re 
adjustments must take place in order that 
every child in the schools will have some 


opportunity — his legal share.” 
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FIVE-YEAR VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL COURSES 


To meet the needs of an increasing 
number of pupils for additional courses 
beyond the four-year high school, the 
Buffalo Technical High School for sev- 
eral vears has offered integrated programs 
beyond the twelfth grade. The need for 
such a program was recognized by David 
H. Childs, then principal of the school, 
who appointed in 1932 a special curricu- 
lum committee. Richard R. Dry, then 
assistant principal and now principal, was 
chairman. The committee prepared cur- 
riculums covering grades 9 to 13 for each 
of the vocational technical courses offered 
by the school. 

In the spring of 1935 announcement of 
these five-year curriculums was made to 
all pupils in the schools of Buffalo. These 
were so arranged that a Regents diploma 
in technical subjects could be earned at 
the end of the twelfth grade, but if 
desired, another year of work could be 
taken additional 
preparation for entrance to the vocational 


which would furnish 
field in which the pupil proposed to work. 

The curriculums offering five years of 
work were in the fields of electricity, 
industrial chemistry, 
and construction, and 


Besides the thirteenth 


machine design, 
building design 
advertising arts. 
grade work given in these fields, a one- 
year course in air-conditioning was 
offered to graduates of 
In September 1939, a one-year 


any four-year 
course. 
course in production planning was offered 
as an alternate to machine design in the 
thirteenth year. 

During the past school year there were 
9) postgraduate pupils enrolled in Buffalo 
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Technical High School. While most of 
these had completed a four-year technical 
course in that school, there were a num- 
ber who had completed industrial high 
school or academic high school courses. 
Graduates of the latter types of school 
followed individually planned programs, 
usually requiring more than one year for 
completion. 

The experience in placement of the 
graduates of these advanced courses has 
appeared to justify the offering of the 
programs. Since there is no engineering 
college in Buffalo, many employers look 
to the Technical High School for their 
junior engineers and technicians. Many 
of the thirteenth grade students have 
been employed even before graduation. 

Plans are now under way to reor- 
ganize the technical curriculums so that 
it will be necessary for a pupil to com- 
plete the entire course from the ninth to 
the end of the thirteenth grade before 
receiving a technical diploma. Also, as 
the number of graduates of academic 
high schools who desire technical courses 
increases, more attention is being given 
to special two-year correlated courses 
particularly planned for this group of 
pupils. 


—_.)?——_———_- 


Dr Arthur K. Getman, Chief of the 


Sureau of Agricultural [-ducation, ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the New 


13th in 


Doctor Getman pointed out 


York State Grange December 
Syracuse. 
that education can play a commanding 
role in making the cooperative movement 
more effective. 
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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


In its efforts to provide adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for the blind pupils 
of the State, the Bureau of Physically 
Handicapped Children in the Department 
is sponsoring the establishment of special 
services for the blind in the public schools 
of the State. There are three generally 
accepted methods of instructing blind 
children. They are: 

1 The residential school, which is the 
original and long-established practice 

2 Public school braille classes, which, 
since the beginning of the present century, 
have been organized in larger cities 
throughout the country 

3 A program of adjustment in the reg- 
ular school which includes reading service 
on the part of teachers and pupils to help 
the blind child 

The latter two types of programs are 
receiving the support of the Bureau of 
Physically Handicapped Children and are 
slowly developing to meet the needs of 
visually handicapped pupils. 

Blindness is defined in the Social 
Security Law as the disability of a person 
having less than 20/200 vision in either 
eye after correction. Every effort is made 
to have children with better vision than 
this educated in sight-saving classes or 
provided with special facilities in their 
own communities rather than in resi- 
dential schools as was sometimes the case 
in past years. 

New York State has been supporting 
a program for the instruction of blind 
children for more than a century, the first 
school having been established in 1832 in 
New York City. This original program 
was strengthened approximately 75 years 
ago by the building of the State School 
for the Blind at Batavia. The Batavia 
School and the New York Institute for 
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the Education of the Blind are the princi 
pal residential schools in this State. By 
law the children from the metropolitan 
area, Long Island, Westchester, Putnam 
and Rockland counties are appointed to 
the New York Institute. The children 
in the remaining counties of the State are 
appointed chiefly to the New York State 
School for the Blind at Batavia. 

The Education Law makes provision 
for blind babies and children under 15 
years of age. This service is limited in 
its application but serves a specific need 
for children who are blind and _ social 
orphans. 

The law also makes provision for the 
doubly handicapped children who are 
both deaf and blind. Within the past 
few years a special building has been 
erected at the New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind devoted 
exclusively to the care and education of 
such children. 

The Education Law was amended in 
1907 to provide reader's assistance for 
blind students of college level. An annual 
grant of $300 a year is available to these 
students to assist them in their studies 
leading toward a degree in any approved 
higher education college or university. 

Constant effort is being made to 
develop adequate vocational training 
facilities for the blind. For many years 
most of these facilities were planned in 
conjunction with handicraft activity and 
musical education. More recently, how- 
ever, specific efforts are being made to 
find types of training that will more ade 
quately meet the blind persons’ needs for 
vocational opportunities. A recent study 
reveals that the blind can successfully 
become engaged in certain phases of agri 
culture, transportation and communica 
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ion, trade, public service, retail, clerical 
and factory occupations and domestic and 
personal service. 

One of the recent developments in the 
field of for the blind is the 
“talking book,” using phonograph-type 


education 





this 
are distributed by the New York 
Library. It this 
will prove beneficial in educating 
suitable are 


Machines and records in 


records. 
State 
State 
device 
pupils 
veloped. 


is believed that 


when materials de- 


GROWTH OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


A steady growth in the number of 
communities offering courses in distribu- 
tive education is indicated in_ reports 
received by the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation of the Department. Ninety-two 


classes in distributive education were 
organized last year in 18 cities of New 
York State. 
by nearly 3000 persons who were em- 
ployed in 225 stores. 
received indicate that the programs in all 
these stores are being expanded this year, 
that are 
organizing 
instituting new programs this vear are 
Watertown, White 


These classes were attended 


Reports now being 


communities 
the 


and many more 


classes- Among cities 


Auburn, Batavia, 
Plains, Syracuse and Yonkers. 

During the past year three high schools 
in New York City offered cooperative 
courses in distributive education to more 
than 500 


instruction and work experience on a 


students who obtained school 


week in school and a week at work basis. 
Among the stores cooperating with the 
New York 


1 


this venture 


City board of education in 
were R. H. Macy and Com- 
B. Altman and Company, Lord and 
Store 


pany, 
Taylor, and Best and Company. 
executives recently interviewed are en- 
thusiastic about the development of this 
type of vocational education. 

Rochester, Albany, Schenectady, Bing- 
hamton and [:Imira were among the first 
classes for store 


cities to organize 
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employes. Last year nearly 1700 em- 
ployes of some 40 stores in these cities 
received instruction and training under 
the direction of experienced and well- 
prepared teachers. Courses in salesman- 


ship, fashion, textiles and nontextiles, 
mathematics of merchandising, personnel 
supervision, hardware merchandising and 
merchandise control were well attended. 
Similar courses and others of a more 
specialized type were organized this year. 

Niagara Falls, Troy, New Rochelle, 
Mount Vernon, Jamestown, Poughkeep- 
sie, Newburgh, Lockport, Oswego, Hud- 
son, Tonawanda and Hastings also 
organized strong courses in distributive 
education for workers in local stores as 
well as for persons who contemplated 
obtaining employment in distributive 
establishments of various kinds. 

Syracuse and Yonkers have employed 
experienced teachers in this rapidly 
growing field and have established courses 
that have already attracted large numbers 
of students. Several school systems are 
considering the development of thirteenth 
dis- 


fourteenth year programs in 


education to be 


and 
tributive 
cooperative work and school basis. 


offered on a 
This 
innovation undoubtedly will attract large 
numbers to the classes, will be strongly) 
supported by local merchants and should 
enable the schools to organize classes 
which can qualify for federal aid under 
the George-Deen Act. 
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FARM YOUTH RETURN TO SCHOOL 


The extension of the services of local 
departments of agriculture to reach the 
young men out of school on farms in the 
communities served by the schools is pro- 
gressing rapidly. During the present 
school year there are approximately 4800 
of these young people actively participat- 
ing in vocational instruction offered at the 
schools and in the organized business and 
avocational programs conducted under the 
direction of teachers of agriculture. Last 
year the enrolment for this group was 
4123 ; for 1938 it was 3498; and for 1937, 
2566. 

There are four types of service planned 
for these young farmers. First, an or- 
ganization composed of the young men 
themselves is encouraged as a means of 
developing programs to suit their particu- 


lar interests and needs. Second, a pro- 


SCHOOL INVITES VISITORS 
Taking advantage of its proximity to 
the New York World’s Fair, the State 
Institute of Agriculture at Farmingdale 
last year was of service to many visitors 
Visitors were invited to the 
work and to 


to the fair. 


institute to observe its 


become familiar with its expanding 
services: Among the visitors were 782 


boys from local chapters of the Future 
America, representing 36 


The meeting at the 


Farmers of 
schools in 12 states. 
institute of the New York State Teachers 
brought 314 persons. 
College Exten- 


of Agriculture 
Other groups included: 
sion Service and Agricultural Teachers, 
129; American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, 100; Island Potato 
Tour, 52; the Grange League Federation, 


Long 


Farm Bureau and others, 105. 
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gram of activities extending throughout 
the entire year, including at least one 
planned meeting each month, is arranged. 
These meetings include cooperative busi- 
ness activities, educational programs and 
avocational and recreational features. 
Third, supplementary periods of special 
instruction are arranged for the entire 
group during periods when farm work is 
less pressing, in such fields as farm organ- 


ization and management, farm record 
keeping, tractor care and repair, livestock 
and poultry management and the produc- 
tion of cash crops, forage crops, fruit and 
vegetables. Finally, each member of the 


out-of-school group is assisted by the 
teacher in developing improvement pro- 
grams for increasing the efficiency of his 


home farm business. 


MIDWINTER MEETING 

The statewide midwinter meeting of the 
New York State Chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America is scheduled for 
February 12th and 13th at the State Col 
lege of Agriculture at Ithaca. The meet 
ing has been arranged in order to have 
the young farmers participate in the in 
structional programs offered at the annual 
Farm and Home Week. The Bureau of 


Agricultural Education is cooperating 
with the college in planning activity pro 
grams, which include contests for selected 
teams from local schools in farm shop, the 
identification of plant diseases, seed and 
trees, together with the judging of fruit, 
livestock, milk, poultry and potatoes. The 
program for Monday evening is in the 
form of a musical competition for groups 


from local chapters. A radio broadcast 
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ing contest has also been arranged for 
several groups who have prepared special 
programs for delivery over _ station 
WESG. The final event will be a banquet 
at which there will be a guest speaker and 
awarding of prizes for various contests. 

On the evening of February 15th in 
“Master Farmer ”’ 


connection with the 





banquet sponsored by the American Agri- 
culturist, eight young people will receive 
special achievement awards presented by 
There 
will be two youths from each of the fol- 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman. 


lowing organizations: New York Future 
4-H 
and Rural Scouts. 


Farmers, Clubs, Juvenile Grange 





POTATO GROWERS ENCOURAGE FARM YOUTH 


For many years the farm organizations 
of the State have taken an active interest 
in the encouragement of young people to 
study agricultural problems and in assist- 
ing them in dealing with the complex situ- 
ations of modern agriculture. The month 
of January is an important period for 
statewide farm meetings. During this 
period the State Horticultural Society 
holds its annual meetings at Rochester 
and at Kingston, the State Agricultural 
Society conducts its annual meeting in 
Albany and the State Vegetable Growers 
Association and the Empire State Potato 
Club hold their meetings. All these asso- 
ciations arrange special programs of in- 
terest to young farmers as well as com- 
petitive activities in judging identification, 
public speaking and the like. 

At the meeting of the Vegetable Grow- 
ers and the Empire State Potato Club at 
Utica on January 4th and 5th, 78 Future 
Farmers from 26 high school departments 
of agriculture participated in the program 
of events which included potato judging, 
variety identification, potato grading and 
This 


meeting was a forerunner of a more ex- 


the identification of market defects. 
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tended program being arranged for the 
Future Farmers for the summer and fall 
of 1940. 


field identification of potato insects and 


This program will include the 


diseases, and a series of potato grading 


contests in the potato-growing areas 


throughout the State. 

At the Utica competition special awards 
were given to the five highest teams from 
future farmer chapters. The first award 
was received by the team from the Elba 
School, included David 
Boyce, Joseph Zanbito and James Schrie- 


Central and 


ber. The second award was received by 
the team from the Berne-Knox Central 
School, Gibbs, 
Francis Warner and Robert Giebitz. The 
third award went to the team from the 


represented by James 


Whitesboro Central School, composed of 
John Malson, Charles Malson and James 
Woodbury. The fourth award was earned 
by the team from the Onondaga Central 
School, composed of Joseph Cummings, 
Arthur Wadsworth and Lester Fish. The 
fifth award was made to the team from 
the Lyons High School, which included 
Elmer Buych, Leon Schlaede and Jack 
Lazier. 
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STUDY GROUPS OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 


The county groups of teachers select 


The home economics teachers of every 
county in the State are organized on a 
county basis with a leader elected annu- 
ally by the group. The groups meet 
regularly during the year for study and 
discussion under the guidance of their 
leader, who is trained by the staff of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education at 
an annual summer conference. 

This is an important part of the in- 
service training program of the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education and is 
considered one of the effective ways of 
finding and training leaders and also of 
upgrading the ability of teachers. 

This project is based upon the belief 
that teachers may solve some of their 
problems if they have an opportunity to 
meet frequently and if some guidance can 
be provided. The county group organi- 
zation gives the opportunity and_ the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
provides the leadership. 

This program was started seven years 
ago and each year has made definite pro- 
gress. More teachers attend each year 
and more are regular in attendance. Each 
year counties increase their number of 
meetings and improve their programs of 
work. 

During these seven years the county 
leaders have been developing helpful ma- 
terial, and five years ago a beginning was 
made for a handbook for this group. Last 
summer the leaders revised and compiled 
all of this material, completing the prepa- 
ration of the first handbook for county 
leaders. It is in three parts. Part I in 
cludes helps for planning and conducting 
meetings; part II, source materials and 
how to use them, and part III, how to 


supplement the source material. 
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their own program of work. Each year 
more groups select a topic for a year’s 
study. Many of the meetings are dis- 
cussion meetings with experts among the 
group to assist. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation reports that there has been a de- 
cided impetus to professional improve- 
ment of teachers since the county study 
group plan has been operating. Teachers 
are doing better work, improving their 
professional attitudes, attending summer 
sessions, finding satisfaction in their work 
and becoming progressive. This is prov- 
ing an excellent way to find leaders and 
begin to train them since many of the 
younger teachers are willing to assume 
this leadership when older teachers object 
to assuming additional work. School 
administrators are sometimes asked to 
join the group once a year in a special 
meeting. This activity is increasing good 
relationship and understanding between 
the teachers and the school administrators. 

Home economics leaders in other pro- 
grams are often members of these county 
groups of home economics — teachers. 
Home demonstration agents, homemak- 
ing 4-H Club agents and chairmen of 
Home Bureau groups share in many of 
the meetings. 

A county leader needs to spend con 
siderable time on this work. She must 
take the leadership in her county, meet 
new and disinterested teachers, analyze 
teachers’ needs, plan programs, help 
teachers get to the meetings, make reports 
to the Bureau of Home [economics Idu 
cation and act as representative of het 


certain meetings and 


county group at 


contlerences. 
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These training conferences have been 
held for one and two weeks during sum- 
mer sessions and for the past two years 
graduate credit was allowed for those who 
desired it. 

The needs for training for this group 
have changed with the development of 
guidance material and the progress of the 
program in the State. This coming sum- 
mer there will be inaugurated a plan for 
short intensive training, three days in 
length, between the close of school and the 
beginning of summer session. Every 
county will be expected to have a repre- 
sentative present. 





HOME ECONOMICS REPORTS 


The printed annual report form for 
home economics departments, used the 
past two years, will be used regularly in 
the future, with 
3ureau of Home Economics Education 
For June 1940 further infor- 
mation concerning home economics for 


minor changes, the 


announces. 


boys will be needed as follows: 

Exchange classes with other subjects 
and period of exchange 

Objectives of the class — whether 
homemaking, wage-earning or occupa- 
tional guidance 

In addition to the above information, 
Supplement B will be required of all 
schools giving the vocational program. 
Supplement A will not be required this 
year. 

Duplicate forms of the above report 
blanks will be sent in the spring, for use 
in June. 
over the items on last June’s printed form 
and Supplement B to be sure records are 
being kept that will give the necessary 
information for these reports. 


Teachers are advised to look 
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REPORTING HOME PROJECTS 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation desires to call to the attention of 
teachers that the old printed Form I, 
home project report, is no longer in 
use. The Bureau has prepared a form 
for recording home projects which teach- 
ers will use until a more satisfactory one 
is developed. The Bureau urges teachers 
singly or in county groups to develop 
forms that meet their needs. The Bureau 
will distribute them for statewide experi- 
mentation. 

A sample copy of the present Form I 
will be sent upon request. The Bureau 
can not furnish the forms in quantity. 
Schools will mimeograph their own or use 
the headings as indicated, for writing up 
reports. 

Form II has been discontinued for two 
years. In its place a certified list of 
pupils who are to take the Regents com- 
prehensive examination must be sent to 
the Bureau. 


——_) ——- 


NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Superintendents and principals who 
are considering the organization of 


economics work in their schools 
for the first 
help from the Bureau of Home Econom- 


available 


home 


time, will receive much 


ics Education. Assistance is 
with regard to: housing and equipment, 
the program of courses to be offered, the 
teacher’s schedule, a budget plan for the 
furnishing of the room or rooms, a 
budget plan for operating the department, 
a long-time plan for the development of 
the department, selection of a teacher, 
federal aid. 

The Bureau suggests that officials 
planning to organize a new department 
next year call at the Bureau office early 
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A Class in Homemaking at Catskill High School 


In this well-arranged homemaking classroom full use is made of the wide variety 


of facilities afforded. 


in the spring. At this time plans can be 
made for a visit to the school district by 
one of the supervisors. This procedure 
gives a basis for making more satisfactory 
recommendations than if they are made 
without seeing the locality, the school, 
the homes and the pupils and meeting 
some of the interested adults. 


—— 


REQUESTS FOR BULLETINS 

Many teachers of home economics in 
this State are sending to Cornell Uni- 
versity for large quantities of bulletins on 
the various phases of home economics 
education. 

These Extension Service bulletins are 
prepared for adults and not for public 
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school children. They contain, however, 
a great deal of material which is of value 
for reference purposes to girls in senior 
high school. Although it is not possible 
for the College of Home Economics to 
send large quantities of these bulletins to 
any school, the college is willing to send 
four copies to each school in the State; 
one for the school library; one for the 
town library ; one for the teacher ; and one 
for the reference shelf in the homemaking 
department. 

In the future home economics teachers 
are requested to ask for only four copies 
of these helpful bulletins. The Extension 
Service issues periodically a list of its 
publications which gives information re- 
garding new bulletins. This list of pub- 
lications will be sent upon request. 
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Adult Education 





STATE COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


agencies and to utilize the fruits of these 


An adult education step of interest is 
the recent formation of the State Coor- 
dinating Committee on Studies of Demo- 
cratic Processes. President Dixon Ryan 
Fox of Union College is chairman of the 
committee and various public school and 
civic agencies are unofficially represented. 
Among those serving are individuals from 
the State Department, the 
Council of School Superintendents, the 


Education 


social studies teachers and various non- 
school groups that are vitally concerned 
over current problems of democracy. 
The committee’s plan is to accomplish 
a loose coordination of certain highly im- 
portant researches to be made by various 


COUNTY CONFERENCE 

Vigorous efforts are being made in 
Suffolk county to spread the adult educa- 
tion idea. A dinner meeting for more 
than 150 agency representatives was held 
on January 18th by a committee of the 
county school administrators group to 
promote adult programs in local commun- 
ities. Superintendent W. Howard Pills- 
bury of Schenectady, chairman of the 
superintendents’ committee on adult civic 
education, and Ross Runnels, of Maple- 


wood, N. Bu 
Jersey State Adult Education Council and 


a leading figure in the New 


in the well-known Maplewood-South 
Orange Adult School, were the speakers. 
Superintendent Raymond C. Burdick of 


Huntington is chairman of the Suffolk 


county committee. 
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researches in what will amount virtually 
to a statewide forum on democracy. 
Among the projected researches are: a 
study of the political “ literacy *’ or com- 
petence of a representative sample of the 
voters; an analysis of the social attitudes 
of older unemployed youth; an appraisal 
of the current status of civil liberties; an 
exploration of the propaganda issue; an 
analysis of attitudes of high school and 
college seniors toward practical partici- 
pation in politics; an evaluation of adult 
education programs from the angle of 


civic training. 


W. P. A. PROJECT 

Some 550 teachers and 24 supervisors 
are now engaged in Works Projects Ad- 
ministration adult education work and 
many highly worth while programs are 
being carried on. School and community 
leaders have given generously of time and 
interest to make the work succeed. 

a 


CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION 

The adult civic education committee of 
the State 
tendents is taking aggressive steps to ad- 


Council of School Superin- 
vance the public discussion of democracy’s 
problems. Several new forums are in for- 
mation and a monthly handbook entitled 


Citizenship in Action” is widely cir- 


culated. 
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Radia and Visual Aids 





WESTERN NEW YORK SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


The Western New York School of the 
Air is conducted by radio stations WBEN 
and WEBR at Buffalo with the cooper- 
ation of the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo and a committee of local edu- 
cators. 

The school uses educational and cul- 
tural programs made available by the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
supplements these with local programs 
dealing intensively with New 
York or of appeal to age groups not 
otherwise adequately provided for. Such 
local programs include the “ Story Hour 
Express,” of interest to lower grades, the 
Table,” and series on 


western 


“Radio Round 
guidance, current events, modern trends 
and better speech. Each of these has 
been planned to meet a specific and some- 
what local need. 

Recognizing that all listening done by 
children is important, the School of the 
Air tries to serve them both in the class- 
room and at home. It provides school- 
time materials of supplementary and 
inspirational nature to which pupils and 
teachers may listen as a definite part of 
the school program. It likewise provides 
a number of broadcasts outside of school 
hours to which the teacher may call the 
attention of various classes. 

Many of the 375 schools already on the 
mailing list of the Western New York 
School of the Air use both these services. 
In order that 
advantage of available programs they are 
placed on the mailing list for all free 
materials from the National Broadcasting 


teachers may take full 
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Company and on the mailing list 
for programs originating with stations 
WBEN and WEBR. 


leaflets and low-cost materials are avail- 
National 


In addition, lesson 
able from the Broadcasting 
Company. 

The board of advisers of the Western 
New York School of the Air meets at 
regular intervals and guides the venture. 
Included on this board are 20 members, 
including superintendents, supervisors, 
classroom teachers and representatives of 
parent-teacher associations. Dr Kate V. 
Wofford, director of the rural education 
department of the State Teachers College 
at Buffalo, has been chairman of the 
board since its inception. Committees of 
the board of advisers work closely with 
the staff of the school in planning pro- 
grams. The board has also undertaken 
the promotion of publicity for the School 
of the Air and for the addition of radios 
Mabel 


Sarbaugh, one of the district superin- 


to the schools. For example, 
tendents who is a member of the board, 
last year equipped nearly all her one and 
two-room schools with radios. Through 
practice training in these rural schools, 
students in training at the State Teachers 
College at Buffalo have the opportunity 
of using this new tool in education. 

Sen H. Darrow is educational director 
of the Western New York School of the 
Air. Schools in the western part of 
the State that wish to make use of the 
School of the Air 


are advised to communicate with Mr 


programs of this 


Darrow. 
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Examinations and Testing 





INCREASE IN REGENTS EXAMINATIONS 


A record number of answer papers to 
Regents examinations were written in the 
examination periods of January and June 
1939, according to the annual report of 
Harold G. Thompson, Director of the 
Division of Examinations and Testing of 
the Department. There were 1,032,736 
papers written in the 1939 examinations. 
This is an increase of approximately 
30,000 over the number written in the 
examinations of 1938. 

In all but three subject matter fields 
the number of papers written was an in- 
crease over that of the previous year. 
Notable gains were in English four years, 
7000; science, 6000; social studies, 
10,000; business subjects, 4000. About 
1500 fewer papers were written in the 
three fields of French, Spanish and Greek, 
the greatest loss being in French. 

Of the 921,000 papers claimed, 907,000, 
or 98.5 per cent, were accepted. Of the 
papers written, 87.8 per cent were ac- 


These figures indicate that the 
examinations in the various subjects were 
of approximately the same degree of diffi- 


cepted. 


culty as the examinations of the previous 
year. There was a slight loss, amounting 
to seven-tenths of 1 per cent, in the per- 
centage of papers written accepted. 

In reporting these figures to the State 
Examination Board, Mr Thompson called 
attention to the fact that the quality of 
work necessary to win a University 
scholarship remains at the same high 
In 1939, 98.8 per cent of the scho- 
larships were awarded for standings of 
In only two coun- 


level. 


90 per cent or higher. 
ties and in only nine individual cases were 
scholarships earned for standings lower 
than 90 per cent. The gain in scholarship 
is indicated by the fact that in 1926 only 
about two-thirds of the scholarships were 
awarded for averages of 90 per cent or 
above. 





BOARD NAMES QUESTION COMMITTEES 


Committees to prepare Regents exam- 
the State 
Examinations Board at its meeting on 


inations were appointed by 


December 2d in Albany. They follow: 


English. Mary P. Eaton, first assistant and 
chairman, English department, Wadleigh High 
School, New York City; Maude C. Burt, head, 
English department, Lockport High School; 
W. K. Trauger, head, English department, 
Potsdam Normal School; George W. Norvell, 
State Education Department 
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Latin. Jacob Mann, first assistant and chair- 
man, Latin department, Boys High School, 
Brooklyn; Donald F. Thompson, Frankfort 
High School; H. G. Thompson, State Educa- 
tion Department 

German. Helen Ott, Albany High School; 
Emory E. Cochran, Bryant High School, Long 
Island City; Roy E. Mosher, State Education 
Department 

French. Zoe Ward, head, modern language 
department, Utica Free Academy; Lulu Car- 
penter, Walton High School, New York City; 
Roy E. Mosher, State Education Department 
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Spanish. Edna M. Davidson, chairman, 
Spanish department, James Monroe High 
School, New York City; Arthur Nattella, 
Roosevelt High School, Yonkers; Roy E. 
Mosher, State Education Department 

Italian. Annunciata Costa, Newburgh Free 
Academy; Mrs Lydia Palmerini Colli, Wash- 
ington Irving High School, New York City; 
Roy E. Mosher, State Education Department 

Special committee for accrediting teachers for 
oral work in German. Ewald Paul Appelt, 
professor of German, University of Rochester ; 
Roy E. Mosher, State Education Department 

Special committee for accrediting teachers 
for oral work in French. Louis A. Pingitore, 
professor of French, Canisius College, Buffalo; 
Roy E. Mosher, State Education Department 

Special committee for accrediting teachers 
for oral work in Spanish. Graydon S. DeLand, 
assistant professor of Romanic languages, Col- 
gate University, Hamilton; Roy E. Mosher, 
State Education Department 

Special committee for accrediting teachers 
for oral work in Italian. Ginevra Capocelli, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 

History. Katharine E. Gray, Lansingburg 
High School; Harrison C. Thomas, chairman, 
history department, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City; Roy A. Price, 
assistant professor, School of Citizenship, Syra- 
cuse University; Katharine C. McCormick, 
State Education Department 

Economics. Woolf Colvin, chairman, eco- 
nomics department, Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn; Robert Lincoln Carey, in- 
structor in economics, Columbia University; 
James H. Erskine, State Education Department 


Mathematics. Henry Shanholt, first assistant 
and chairman, mathematics department, Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn; Paul J. 
Smith, East High School, Rochester; Joseph 
Baker, Ilion High School; Joseph Seidlin, Al- 
fred University; F. E. Seymour, State Educa- 
tion Department 

Physics. Nelson M. Mercer, supervisor of 
science, Buffalo; Michael N. Idelson, chairman, 
physical sciences department, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn; Ellis L. Manning, 
State Education Department 

Chemistry. Maurice U. Ames, chairman, 
physical sciences department, George Washing- 
ton High School, New York City; George C. 
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Manning, 


Job, Albany High School; Ellis L. 
State Education Department 

Biology. Walter H. Wolff, chairman, biology 
and general science department, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City; Alice L. Her- 
riott, Wadleigh High School, New York City; 
Mrs Emily E. Snyder, Little Falls High 
School; Ellis L. Manning, State Education 
Department 

Physical geography. Charlotte Pruess, New- 
town High School, New York City; Donald B. 
Stone, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady; Ellis L. Manning, State Education De- 
partment 

Business subjects (committee A). Conrad J. 
Saphier, first assistant and chairman, steno- 
graphic department, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, New York City; J. Edward Stratton, 
Rye High School; C. A. Reed, State Education 
Department 

Business subjects (committee B). Hilde- 
garde M. Bernis, first assistant, accounting de- 
partment, Far Rockaway High §chool, New 
York City; Adolph Scholl, Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park; David B. Brady, chair- 
man, commercial department, John Marshall 
High School, Rochester; C. A. Reed, State 
Education Department 

Drawing. Elizabeth Weiffenbach, Lafayette 
High School, Buffalo; Herbert K. Doty, direc- 
tor of art, Binghamton; Zara B. Kimmey, State 
Education Department 

Music. Harold A. Spencer, director of music, 
Niagara Falls; Elizabeth V. Beach, director of 
music, Syracuse; Russell Carter, State Educa- 
tion Department 

Comprehensive agricultural science and eco- 
nomics. V.B. Hart, State College of Agricul- 
ture, Ithaca; E. R. Hoskins, State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca; Roy D. Gibbs, Gouverneur 
High School; Erwin I. Higley, Webster High 
School; W. J. Weaver, State Education De- 
partment; R. C. S. Sutliff, State Education 
Department 

Comprehensive homemaking. Anna Keim 
Jarsam, State College for Teachers, Albany; 
Gladys Waffler, Dryden High School; Alice 
Durkee, Parker High School, Clarence; Marion 
S. Van Liew, State Education Department 


Preliminary Examinations 


History and geography. George C. Preston, 
district superintendent of schools, South New 
(Concluded on page 171) 
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Rural Education 





RURAL LIFE PROGRAMS 

The February radio programs in the 
Rural Education and Rural Life Series 
sponsored by the Division of School Ad- 
ministrative Services and broadcast by 
Station WGY Mondays at 12.45 p. m. 
follow : 

February 5th, The Parents’ Court, 
“ Are High Schools Worth Their Keep?” 


Dr Robert W. Frederick, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany 
February 12th, Historical Series, 


“ Abraham Lincoln in New York,” Hugh 
M. Flick, Acting Director, Division of 
Archives and History 

February 19th, Rural Education in the 
News, Francis E. Griffin, supervisor, Di- 
vision of School Administrative Services 

February 26th, Farm Paper of the Air 
Book Review, Louis C. Jones, New York 
State College for Teachers 


——— 1} — 


SUPERINTENDENT WILL RETIRE 


The Division of School Administrative 
Services has received notice from District 
Superintendent Eleanor M. Burge of the 
first supervisory district of Schuyler 
county, announcing her intention to retire 
April 1, 1940. Miss Burge has been 
serving in Schuyler county as district 
superintendent since 1936. Previously 
she had served as district superintendent 
in Chemung county. 


——— 


The junior high school pupils of the 
Somers Central School issue an attrac- 
tive mimeographed school publication. 
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FORM 43 CENTRAL DISTRICTS 


During the 1938-39 school year 43 cen- 
tral rural districts were established in the 
State, according to the report of the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices. In these 43 central districts were 
included 682 former common and union 
free school districts. 

During the year 51 districts were dis- 
solved and annexed to previously estab- 
lished central districts. The total of such 
annexations reached 218 by the end of 
the past year. A total of 3525 union free 
and common districts have been included 
in central school districts since 1925. 

No new central rural school districts 
are being organized this year since the 
1939 Legislature placed a moratorium on 
the formation of such districts until July 
1, 1940. 

ne too 


CONTRACT FOR GASOLINE 


The Division of School Administrative 
Services has notified school districts re- 
garding the terms of the state contract 
with oil companies for the purchase of 
gasoline for district-owned conveyances. 
By special arrangement districts may pur- 
chase gasoline at the state contract price 
ranging from 7.19 to 7.49 cents a gallon. 


en 6 


SUPERVISOR SPEAKS 


Burton H. Belknap, supervisor in the 
Division of School Administrative Serv- 
ices, was the principal speaker at the 
meeting of Nassau County School Boards 
December 15th, where 
service was dis- 


Association on 
pupil transportation 
cussed. 
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Educational Research 





RESEARCH PLANNING COMMITTEE REPORTS 


At its annual meeting in Syracuse, 
December 27, 1939, the Educational Re- 
search Association of New York State 
elected the following officers for 1940: 
president, Dr C. Currien Smith, associate 
professor of education, State College for 
Teachers, Albany; vice president, Dr O. 
E. Hertzberg, director of research, State 
Buffalo ; 
Burke, director, 


Teachers College, secretary- 
treasurer, Dr Arvid J. 
public information service, State Teachers 
Association, Albany; director (for three 
years) Sim J. Smith, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, New Rochelle. 

Dr Irving Lorge, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, gave the principal 
address of the meeting. Representatives 
of other statewide educational organiza- 
tions outlined research being done by 
their organizations ; and the special plan- 
ning committee of the Research Associa- 
tion, composed of Claude L. Kulp, Paul 
J. Kruse, Jacob S. Orleans, Harry P. 
Smith and Arvid J. Burke, chairman, 
presented its final report, a summary of 
which follows: 

The committee was appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Educational Research Association 
of New York State to “formulate plans for 
a state research program which will show the 
interrelations and respective responsibilities of 
the State Education Department, the State Re- 
search Association, the Associated Academic 
Principals, the other statewide educational or- 
ganizations, the graduate schools of education 
and the local schools and colleges.” 

The committee thinks its function needs re- 
definition. It believes that its function is not 
to plan a state program of research, but to make 
recommendations for stimulating, improving, 
coordinating and in other ways making educa- 
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tional research effective in the improvement of 
education in this State. The committee believes 
that educational research can best be promoted 
by continuously applying intelligence to the 
aggregate of research efforts in the State. 
While recommending some immediate steps for 
improving research, the committee will empha- 
size measures for promoting the continuous 
study of research needs and for developing a 
program to meet the needs. 


The Educational Research Needs 

The committee has considered six needs, 
namely: (1) for determining the most im- 
portant problems calling for research in edu- 
cation at a given time; (2) for cJarifying the 
issues involved in each division of education 
and for defining specific problems in relation 
to these larger issues; (3) for maximum utili- 
zation of existing educational research facilities 
through voluntary cooperation and coordination 
of effort; (4) for lifting the level of educa- 
tional research or improving the quality of much 
so-called research through clarification of re- 
search concepts, improved methodology, formu- 
lation of research standards, and the dissemina- 
tion of information on these among research 
workers and consumers of research; (5) for 
more adequate support for educational research, 
especially in the State Education Department, 
the public school systems and the institutions of 
higher education; and (6) for implementing 
research findings. 


Recommendations for Meeting Needs 

The major recommendation of the committee 
is that the Educational Research Association 
of New York State appoint a permanent plan- 
ning committee of five to cooperate with the 
State Education Department in meeting research 
needs. To secure continuity, it is recommended 
that members be appointed for five-year terms, 
the term of one member expiring every year. 
The Educational Research Association should 
provide for expenses of the planning committee. 

To determine major problems in educational 
research it is proposed that (1) the State Edu- 
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cation Department in cooperation with the 
planning committee sponsor at least once a year 
a conterence on research representing all educa- 
tional interests in the State; (2) such confer- 
ences be supplemented by studies of the 
literature of needed research in various special 
fields; and (3) the State Education Depart- 
State 


informed on educational research most needed. 


keep research workers in the 


ment 

To clarify tissues in education it is recom- 
mended that the Education Department with 
from time to time 


the planning committee 


sponsor conferences on research representing 
one or more educational interests. 

To secure cooperation and coordinated effort, 
in solving educational problems, it is proposed 
that (1) 


State appoint an advisory committee on research 


each educational association in the 


to appraise needs, study research pertaining to 
the work of the association and cooperate with 
the Education Department and the planning 
committee; (2) the Education Department with 
the planning committee attempts to secure a 
division of research responsibility among agen- 
cies or individual researchers; and (3) the 
Education Department with the planning com- 
keep 
research under way, progress, research com- 
limitations of 


mittee research workers informed on 


pleted, pitfalls to be avoided, 
technics, reviews of existing research and other 
time-saving items. 

To raise the level of research or improve its 
quality, it is proposed that (1) the Educational 
Research Association appoints, on request of the 
committees to cooperate 
Department in defining 
standards for 


planning committee, 


with the Education 


research concepts, formulating 


methodology, suggesting uses and interpreta- 
tions of research findings; (2) the Education 
Department cooperate with teacher education 
institutions to improve research through field 
workers; (3) educational agencies be urged not 
research workers duties detracting 
activities; (4) 


to assign 
research recognition 
should be given for outstanding research; and 
(5) the Education Department or Educational 


Research Association have facilities for pub- 


from 


lishing outstanding educational studies. 


To secure more adequate support for research, 
it is recommended that (1) the planning com- 
mittee with the Education Department deter- 
make recom- 


mine needed financial 


mendations for obtaining it, and ask support 


support, 
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of the committee recommended 
above; and (2) 


statewide organizations encourage 


advisory 
administrative officers and 
a spirit ol 
inquiry in all educational workers. 


To encourage the implementation of educa- 
tional research findings, it is suggested that 
(1) the Educational Research Association have 
a committee on implementation to cooperate 
with the Education Department and the plan- 
ning committee in encouraging study of imple- 
mentation problems, formulating technics for 
reporting research, and proposing means for 
developing sound consumer attitudes toward 
research and (2) the advisory committees men- 
tioned above with the Education Department 
and the planning committee urge policy-making 
bodies, school administrators and teachers to 
findings and consult research 


study research 


workers on their problems. 


READING PROBLEMS 


Dr Ethel L. Cornell, of the Division of 
Research of the Department, spoke on 
“Unusual Readers and Their Reading ” 
at the final session of the course on young 
people’s reading at the Harmanus 
Bleecker Library in Albany on November 
20th. 
of the reports of 
made during the past year by a small 
number of teachers and librarians of the 


Doctor Cornell summarized some 


readers which were 


State and presented case studies of a few 
readers whose records were particularly 
interesting. 


———_ ) —_- 


READING CONFERENCE 


The papers and proceedings of the 
conference on reading held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 21-24, 1939, 
under the title, 
Present Trends in Reading. Compiled 
and edited by William S. Gray, the report 
Supplementary Edu- 


have been published 


is published as 


cational Monograph 49, November 1939, 
by the University of Chicago Press. 
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BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the De- 
partment include the following : 

Averill Park, addition and alterations to cen- 
tral school, $26,200; approved November 13th 

West Sand Lake, addition and alterations to 
elementary school, $18,800; approved Novem- 
ber 13th 

Lake Katrine, addition of toilet rooms and 
sewage disposal system, $2970; approved No- 
vember 21st 

District 8, Horseheads, Chemung county, one- 
room school, $3115; approved November 27th 

Argyle, athletic field and recreational area for 
central school, $7106; approved November 29th 

Brookville, resurfacing school road, $516; 
approved November 29th 

Locust Valley, installation of boiler, $656.78 ; 
approved November 29th 

Watertown, alteration and reconditioning of 
lighting system in Senior High School, $5000; 
approved December 6th 

Massapequa, landscape development, $9500; 
approved December 11th 

Shrub Oak, installation of oil burner and tank 
in high school, $2780; approved December 12th 


Northport, additional grounds development 
for Ocean Avenue School, $3500; approved 
December 13th 

East Northport, grading and landscaping for 
Larkfield School, $10,000; approved Decem- 
ber 13th 

Gasport, installation of flush toilets in the 
high school, $4200; approved December 20th 


Preliminary Plans 

Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects: 

Hyde Park, landscaping of grade school 

3ethpage, alterations in basement and addi- 
tion to plumbing in annex building \ 

Oneida Castle, addition to school 

Holley, incinerator in boiler room of high 
school 

Kenmore, lawn sprinkler system and flag pole 
for Senior High School 

Lafayette, bus garage 

Mayville, landscaping 

Washington Mills, new stairway from first 


to second floor 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, St Louis, Mo., February 24th- 
29th 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., March 21st- 
23d 

Eastern District Society of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Boston, Mass., 
March 25th-28th 

Eastern Art Association, 
Pa., March 26th—30th 


Philadelphia, 


January 1940 


Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction in Elementary Schools, 
Albany, May 13th—14th 

Council of School Superintendents, Sar- 
anac Inn, September 22d—24th 

Teachers’ conferences: second district of 

Seneca county, Waterloo, February 2d; 

fourth district of Onondaga county, 

Liverpool, February 9th; second dis- 

trict of Nassau county, Valley Stream, 

May 3d 
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School and Public Libraries 





MEETING OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association held 
its annual midwinter meeting at Chicago 
during Christmas week. <A general re- 
organization of the association was recom- 
mended in the report of the activities com- 
mittee and approved by the council of the 
association with minor changes. The 
primary aims are to make the organization 
more democratic, to increase revenue and 
to relate the work of state library associa- 
tions and special organizations more 
closely with the national body. 

New Yorkers will be interested in the 
proposals for larger representation of the 
state association on the Council, member- 
ship dues graded roughly by salaries and 
increased importance of subject divisions 
and boards such as work with children, 
library extension, college and reference, 
salaries and pensions. Membership in the 
association will carry with it membership 
in one division without added cost. 

College and Research Libraries, the 
new journal of the college and reference 
section, was introduced to the association. 

The place and function of libraries in 
war time were clarified by a statement 
calling for positive leadership from the 
libraries in supplying full and up-to- 
date information on world affairs, the 
strengthening of international under- 
standing and culture and the neutralizing 
of false propaganda by wide and accurate 
knowledge. 

The League of Library Commissions 
discussed the administrative set-up of the 
state library extension agency on the basis 
of the studies now under progress by the 
United States Office of Education. In 
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view of the policy of the president of the 
association to make the strengthening of 
the state agencies the major objective of 
his administration, much interest was 
shown in the plan for a greatly strength- 
ened extension division in the association. 

The county and regional libraries con- 
ference held a series of round table meet- 
ings on “ What Ought a County Librarian 
To Know” in an attempt to select ma- 
terial for consideration at the preconven- 
tion county librarians institute to be held 
at Cincinnati this summer. 

A serious problem faces librarians in 
the proposal of several large publishing 
firms to reduce library discounts. The 
appointment of a strong committee to con- 
fer with the publishers was authorized. 
The president has requested the publish- 
ers to postpone any change in discounts 
until after the conference to be held in 
New York City on January 29th. 


LIBRARY FELLOWSHIPS 

The University of Chicago will offer 
three fellowships of $1000 each for the 
academic year 1940-41 in its Graduate 
Library School. Applications must be in 
the hands of the dean of the Graduate 
Library School on or before March 1, 
1940. 

The following attainments are required : 
possession of a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent; completion of at least one 
year in an accredited library school; 
at least one year of library experience 


under approved conditions. 
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SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY APPOINTMENTS 


On October Ist Willa Bennett accepted 
the position of elementary school librarian 
of the Rye Grammar School to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Dorothy Bowler, who resigned because of 
ill health. Miss Bennett went to Rye 
from the Yonkers Public Library, where 
she was in charge of the Bookmobile 
Library. 

The recently announced appointment of 
Helen Clinch, of Hicksville, to the posi- 


tion of librarian of the Franklin Square 
Public Library makes possible increased 
hours of opening and increased service to 
the public. The public library is located 
in the Monroe Street School of Franklin 
Square. 

In November 1939, Marie Gustafson 
resigned her position as librarian of the 
Canastota Public Library to accept the 
position of librarian of the Dunkirk Pub- 


lic Library. 





Enjoying Library Materials in a Yonkers Kindergarten 


January 1940 
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POINTERS ON REBINDING 


The use of books in school and public 
libraries depends upon provisions for the 
care and repair of books as well as upon 
book knowledge, skill in book selection, 
discrimination in book buying, ample 
book funds and proper book arrangement, 
display and publicity, the Division of 
Adult Education and Library Extension 
explains. 

Rebinding is one of the important 
means of keeping a book collection in 
good and attractive condition. 

The Division suggests that the follow- 
ing factors be considered to insure satis- 
factory results: 

Is this a book which must be replaced ? 
That is, is it so important in subject 
matter or treatment that it should be 
ordered immediately if the worn copy is 
not restored ? 

Is the book still in print? 
it be purchased in case it is not rebound? 
And if so, has the 


That is, can 


Is it a duplicate? 
demand for the book continued so that 
the need for the same number of copies 
still exists ? 

How much did the book cost? If it 
cost less than $1 it will usually be better 
to buy a new copy in reinforced binding 
than to spend more than 50 cents for 
repairing the old but soiled copy. 

Is the book available in a reprint or in 
an inexpensive edition? If so, how does 
the cheaper edition compare in size of 
type, in illustration, in quality of paper, 
and in attractiveness with the worn copy? 

Is the worn book complete (no pages 
lost) and in sufficiently good condition 
for rebinding? Occasionally a book is 
so needed that it is rebound when the title 
page is lacking, in which case a typed 
Ordinarily, how- 
should be 


title page is inserted. 


ever, only complete books 


rebound. 
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AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 

The Rochester Public Library History 
and Travel Division has made a contribu- 
tion to better inter-American understand- 
ing by the publication of a brief reading 
list on Our American Neighbors. The 
list is short and only significant titles are 
included. The books will prove inter- 
esting and informative to all intelligent 
readers. They are: 

The Canadians: The Story of a People, 
by Wrong 

Mexican Reborn, by Millan 

South American Primer, by Carr 

Americas to the South, by Whitaker 

America Faces South, by Ybarra 

Guatemala Profile, by Burbank 

Venezuela, by Ferguson 

Introduction to Argentina, by Weddell 

The Orchid Hunters, by MacDonald 

Seven Grass Huts, by Matschat 

To the Lost World, by Zahl 


—_Q—_—— 


PRINTING ANNIVERSARY 

The year 1940 will be observed as the 
five hundredth anniversary of the in- 
vention of printing from movable type. 
Scores of national organizations, includ- 
ing the National Education Association 
and the American Library Association, 
are cooperating in sponsoring the ob- 
servance in honor of Gutenberg and his 
great invention that has contributed so 
greatly to educational and cultural pro- 
gress and to the present high standards 
of material well-being. A convocation 
called by Columbia University on Janu- 
ary 19th inaugurated the nationwide 
observance. 

senna 

The new elementary school at Sayville 
was dedicated on November 17th. The 
principal speaker was Dr George D. 
Strayer, of Columbia University. 
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CHECKLIST OF IMPORTANT LIBRARY RECORDS 


5 Securities accounts 


Records are as important to a library 
as to any other business, the Division of 
Adult Education and Library Extension 
points out. It is important to know if 
the use of the library is increasing ; if the 
character of the reading is changing, and 
why ; whether the book purchases are well 
proportioned ; whether the investment in 
maintenance is yielding a fair return, or 
the funds are sufficient for the legitimate 
demands of a growing institution. These 
items may be gathered from very simple 
records and will prove of value in de- 
veloping the future library program and 
evaluating the past achievements, the Di- 
Some of the essential 
Librarians de- 


vision states. 
records are listed below. 
siring more detailed information regard- 
ing any special forms or procedures are 
invited to write to the Division. The list 
follows: 

Accession record. The official record of 
books made in the order of their addi- 
tion to the library 

Book stock report. 
by classes which shows at any time total 
number of books in library collection, 
kept up-to-date by subtracting discards 


A record of books 


and adding new purchases to each class 


Budget. 
of financial needs for the ensuing year 


A clear and classified statement 


Circulation record. Indicates the number 
of books borrowed daily, with weekly, 
monthly and annual summaries 

Financial records and accounts 
1 An inventory of library property 
2 Current balance sheets in the form 
of current receipts and expendi- 
tures showing at any time the re- 
maining balance available for cur- 
rent expenditures 

A capital expenditure account 

4 An operating expenditure account 


w 
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6 Special funds account 
7 Petty cash account. (If pay collec- 
tion is maintained, a 
account should be kept.) 
8 Special accounts for 


branch libraries, special depart- 


separate 
segregated 


ments and services 

Interlibrary loan. Record of books bor- 
rowed from other libraries with clear- 
ing record of date returned, postage 
paid etc. 

Library index or card record of furni- 
ture, equipment and supplies. The 
building should be regarded as a great 
filing-case and everything in it is likely 
to be needed at some time ; hence loca- 
tion should be noted in orderly fashion. 
A record of source, date bought, 
amount paid etc. can be included on this 
card index and serve as checklist of 
supplies. 

Periodical checklist. An 
checklist of periodicals to indicate re- 


alphabetical 


ceipt, renewal, source etc. 

Registration record. A file of borrowers 
arranged numerically and alphabeti- 
cally, indicating name, address, occupa- 
tion and special interests of patrons 

lWVork 


specific practices in use in library. It 


manual. A manual indicating 
introduces businesslike methods with- 
out too much routine, places responsi- 
bility and insures proper sequence of 
work. 
— 

In order to provide for the increased 
demand for civil service material, the New 
York Public 
special collections of this material in 
The civil 


Library has _ established 
seven of the branch libraries. 


service material is for reference use only 
and may not be taken from the libraries. 
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LIBRARY GIFTS 


Elisabethtown 

An outstanding example of community 
cooperation is expressed in the following 
excerpts from a letter written by W. 
Hustace Hubbard, president of the board 
of trustees of the Elizabethtown Library 
Association : 

Through the generosity of Mrs Cora P. Hale, 
it has been possible to secure the services of 
a part-time librarian, and the library is now 
open daily except Sundays and Mondays from 
Violet Smart, a resident of 
Plattsburg 


2.30 to 5.30 p. m. 
Elizabethtown, a graduate of the 
Normal School and the Geneseo summer course 
in library work, has been chosen as librarian. 

The trustees of the Elizabethtown library ac- 
knowledge with deep appreciation the fine pub- 
lic spirit of Louise Smith, who has acted as 
librarian on a volunteer basis for the past six 
years, devoting her time and energy to the work 
Without her help, it is difficult 
been ac- 


of the library. 


to see how the work could have 
complished. 

Miss Smart Miss 
Arthur, librarian of the high school, and other 
teachers and, it is hoped and expected, the 


library and the school will be able to accomplish 


is working closely with 


much together. 


Highland Mills, Rushmore Memorial 
Library 

On July 28, 1939, at a special meeting 
of the district it was voted that a public 
library be established by School District 
No. 2, of the town of Woodbury, Orange 
county. The offer of Jeannette E. Rush- 
more to deed to the school district the 
Rushmore Memorial Building for public 
library purposes was formally accepted 
and a board of trustees for the new library 


was elected. 


Port Ewen 

The old Hasbrouck homestead in Port 
Ewen has been beautifully remodeled and 
given by Judge G. D. B. Hasbrouck to 
The 


the community for a public library. 
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AND BEQUESTS 


library which was dedicated in August 
1939 becomes the permanent memorial to 
the members of the Hasbrouck family who 
have distinguished themselves in Ulster 


County history. 


Schaghticoke 
With the unveiling of a bronze tablet 
“Arvilla FE. 


Library, the gift of Alexander Diver in 


inscribed : Diver Memorial 


loving memory of his wife,” the new 
formally 


18, 1939 


library at Schaghticoke was 
opened to the public October 
By the will of Mr Diver, the home on 
Main street was left for a community li 
brary and a trust fund of $10,000 was 
established for its upkeep. An additional 
bequest of $5000 was provided, half of 
which was to be used for remodeling the 
building and the other half for the initial 
collection of books. Mr Diver's will also 
directed that the residue of the estate be 
left in trust for the maintenance of the 
library. The endowment fund will aggre 
gate about $40,000. 


2 


In response to general interest in the 
discussion method the Division of Adult 
Education and Library Extension has 
prepared a brief manual of discussion 
methods and hints. This manual is de- 
signed for clubs and groups that do not 
have ready access to longer treatises on 
discussion technics. Copies will be avail- 


able soon for adult group leaders. 





— 


be rT ks, The 


Chronicles of America, and The Pageant 


Two important sets of 
of America, have been presented to the 
high school libraries of the third super- 
visory district of Suffolk county by 
Marshall Field, of New York City and 
Huntington, Long Island. 
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NOTES ON LIBRARIES 


had its beginning in 1896, when a small 


Akron. Denio Memorial Library. 
H. 1. Lewis, the husband of the present 
chairman of the library board, at the time 
of his death in 1939, be- 
queathed $500 to the Denio Memorial 


September 
Library. The board plans to use the 
bequest for decorating and furnishing a 


reading room, 


Cicero Free Library. Mrs Cora An- 
drews, librarian. The realization of 16 
vears of work and vision was shared by 
hundreds of residents of Cicero when 
they gathered in July to dedicate their 
new library, a beautiful and conveniently 
planned colonial type building. Sixteen 
years ago the Utopia Club started the li- 
brary, and several years later the Ale- 
thean Club joined in maintaining it until 
two years ago, when a library guild was 
formed. Today the Cicero Free Library 
represents the untiring efforts of the three 


groups. 


Dansville Public Library. Mrs Rena 


Kramer, librarian. Dansville has just 
started on its sixty-sixth year of public 
library service. On its fiftieth anni- 
versary the library moved to its present 
home in the beautiful Shepard Memorial 
Building, which has recently been re- 
modeled to include attractive quarters for 
children and young people. These im- 
provements were made possible by the 
generosity of General Charles McCor- 
mick Reeve, a former resident of Dans- 
ville. Interest from a fund, also created 
by General Reeve, for new books, greatly 
augments the income from public funds. 


Fillmore. Wide-Awake Club Li- 
brary. Mrs Cora M. Lahr, librarian. 
On October 19th Fillmore observed its 


forty-third library birthday. The library 
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group of women met in the Macabee 
Lodge rooms and formed a study club, 
which became the Free Library of Fill- 


more. 


New Berlin Library. Emma M. 


Vail, librarian. During the past summer 
the New Berlin library was greatly en- 
larged and completely remodeled. An 
assembly room was built, museum space 
arranged for and an office for the libra- 
rian added. A modern heating plant, new 
roof and painting throughout were some 
of the 


tunately nothing was done to mar the 


many improvements, but for- 
beauty of the old colonial structure, the 
gift to the library of the late Almer H. 
Phelps. 


Oneida Library. Nellie Mirick, li- 
brarian. By the will of Mrs Florence W. 
Markham, who died August 4th, the 
library is to receive $5000 for the pur- 
chase of books and equipment. The be- 
quest is made in the memory of both Mr 
and Mrs Markham. 


Perry Public Library. Mrs Jenny L. 
Nobles, October 14th 


citizens of Perry and the surrounding 


librarian. On 


community observed the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the library 
and paid tribute to their librarian who 
ho'ds the record of being the oldest active 
librarian in New York State. 


Portville Free Library. Betsy T. 
Keene, librarian. In 1909 the Portville 
Free Library was founded, equipped and 
endowed by Edgar Gregory Dusenbury. 
On August 13, 1939, Portville held its 
William 
A. Dusenbury, a nephew of the founder, 


thirtieth birthday anniversary. 


is now president of the board of trustees. 
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Decisions on Appeals 





COMMISSIONER RULES ON SCHOOL CASES 


The following summary of decisions of 
the Commissioner of Education, prepared 
by Charles A. Brind jr, Director of the 
Division of Law, includes cases involving 
appeals regarding the approval of build- 
ing plans, procedures at school elections 
and the designation of a school for high 


school pupils. 


Case No. 3435 

A board of education will be stayed 
from erecting a building or an addition 
to a building if the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Education to the plans and 
specifications thereof pursuant to sec- 
tion 451 of the Education Law has not 
been obtained. 

Additional relief sought by appellant 
to have the board of education “ be held 
individually and personally liable to reim- 
burse said district for any sums already 
expended ” was not granted as the Com- 
missioner of Education has no juris- 
diction to award damages against indi- 
viduals. 


Case No. 3439 

The failure of the clerk to post notices 
of the annual meeting will not of itself 
render such meeting invalid. The law 
fixes the time for holding the annual 
meeting and its legality does not depend 
upon any call by the trustee or notice by 
the clerk. 


Case No. 3452 

Upon a proceeding to set aside the 
election of a district superintendent on 
the ground that one of the school direc- 
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tors was not qualified because he did not 
own real property, it was held that there 
is no requirement that a school director 
own real property. The section of the 
Town Law referred to relates to town 
officers. The office of school director is 
not included in the list of town officers 
A school direc 
not but a 


His qualifications are fixed by 


given in the Town Law. 


tor is a town officer school 
officer. 
section 382 of the Education Law and 
the requirement that he own real prop- 


erty is not to be found in that section. 


Case No. 3453 

Upon an appeal from an election, it 
was held that where there is no evidence 
presented by either the appellants or the 
respondents for whom the alleged un- 
qualified people voted, the appeal must 
be dismissed. 


Case No. 3471 

Failure to keep a poll list properly has 
never been considered sufficient ground 
for setting aside a school district meeting. 
It has, however, been held many times 
that the procedure of a motion directing 
the clerk to cast one ballot in favor of 
the candidates does not comply with the 
provisions of section 227 of the Education 
Law. Candidates declared elected by this 
method are illegally elected and_ their 
election must be set aside. 


Case No. 3490 

Upon an appeal from the designation 
of a high school by the annual meeting, 
it was held that appellants must establish 
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that their children will be subject to 
undue hardship because of the action of 
the school meeting. Mere preference 
on the part of parents for a particular 
school has never been considered as suffi- 
cient basis to warrant setting aside a 


designation. 


Case No. 3499 

Upon an appeal for academic transpor- 
tation, the record indicated that the child 
of appellant had failed to pass certain 
preliminary examinations and that, there- 
fore, she had not completed the work of 
the eighth grade. It was held that the 
statute providing for academic transpor- 
tation is not applicable. 


Case No. 3500 

In an appeal from the election of a 
trustee, it was held that where a person 
was challenged and he omitted or failed 
to make the declaration 
section 204 of the Education Law, his 


required by 
vote must be rejected. 


Case No. 3503 

Upon an appeal of a teacher from his 
dismissal because of alleged disregard of 
financial obligations, it was held that 
failure to pay creditors is not cause for 
dismissal of a teacher in the public school 
system. It was held further that peti- 
tioner may not recover contributions 
made voluntarily from his salary to the 


district. 


Upon an appeal of a teacher for salary, 
she having been dismissed prior to the 
expiration of the contract period, it 
appeared that appellant had made a con- 
tract with the trustee declared elected at 
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the annual meeting. The election of such 


trustee was set aside since he had not 
received a majority of the votes cast. 
The trustee elected to take his place 
thereupon contracted with a second 
teacher and insisted that appellant having 
made a contract with a person whose 
election was set aside did not have a valid 
contract with the district. 


Held: That the first trustee elected 
was a de facto officer and that the con- 
tracts made by him were valid and 
binding obligations. The district was 
therefore bound, as a matter of law, to 
meet the terms of the contract and to 
recompense the teacher in accordance 
therewith. 


Case No. 3521 

Upon an appeal from the election of a 
trustee, it was held that there is no 
authority to vote by proxy at a school 


meeting. 


Case No. 352/ 

Upon an appeal from an election at an 
annual school meeting, it was held that 
it can not be questioned that where the 
validity of ballots is in dispute and where 
there is sufficient evidence presented to 
justify a reexamination of the ballots and 
of the count, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation under section 304 of the Education 
Law, and pursuant to his powers to de- 
termine election disputes, may order a 
recount under careful supervision of the 
votes taken at any. election. 


Case No. 3530 

Upon an appeal from an election, it was 
held that it is necessary that a voter be 
challenged in order that his qualifications 


may thereafter be tested upon appeal. 
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Case No. 3531 

Upon an appeal from the action of the 
board of school directors in electing a dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, it was 
held that the rule is well established that 
while subdivision 3 of section 382 of the 
Education Law prescribes that a school 
director before entering upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, and not 
later than 30 days after the date on which 
he was elected to office, shall take the 
oath of office prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, such provision of statute is directory. 
If a school director takes and files his oath 
prior to the time the town board declares 
a vacancy in the office, he obtains good 
title to the office. 

It was held further that the only method 
by which a vacancy on the board of school 
directors may be filled is by the town 
board and the town board fills for the 
remainder of the unexpired term. There 
is no authority for filling a vacancy by 
election. 

Further it was held that in the absence 
of statutory authority found outside the 
Education Law, supervisory districts may 
not include portions of a city. 


Case No. 3552 

Upon an appeal to test the validity of 
a contract between a board of education 
and a superintendent of a village school, 
it was held that a board of education in a 
superintendency district may dispense 
with the services of its superintendent at 
any time irrespective of the terms of a 
written contract. The’statute establishes 
the contract and it can not be altered by 


the parties. 
Case No. 3560 


Upon an appeal by a teacher for salary 
alleged to be due, the record showed that 
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the contractual relationship was entered 
into subsequent to an order dissolving the 
district and annexing the territory to 
another district and subsequent to the de- 
cision of a committee appointed by the 
county judge and an order of the Com- 
missioner of Education sustaining the 
order of consolidation. 


Held: 


tee of the 


It follows that the former trus- 
dissolved district had no 
power under such circumstances to enter 
into any contracts or to bind the con- 
solidated district of which this district is 
a part to any obligation. The contract 
made by the former trustee is, therefore, 
a nullity. 


SPEAKING CONTEST 

The eighth annual public speaking com- 
petition of the New York State Grange 
for students at the state schools of agri- 
culture was conducted on December 13th 
at the Lincoln High School auditorium, 
Syracuse. 

The winner of the competition was 
Wilbur R. Hesseltine, of Canton, who 
spoke on “Why Not Work Together?” 
Frank 


Sexton, of Alfred, whose subject was 


Second prize was awarded to 


“ Agriculture Today and Tomorrow.” 
Third place was won by Joel Corn, of 
Delhi, with an address on “ The Farm 


Organization Movement.” 


The American Social Hygiene Associ- 
ation announces the observance on Feb 
ruary 1, 1940, of National Social Hygiene 


Day. Information regarding the observ- 


ance may be obtained from the association 
at 50 West 50th street, New York City. 
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Educational Notes and News 





SUPERINTENDENTS ADOPT PLATFORM 


A platform for the Council of School 
Superintendents of the State of New 
York was adopted at a meeting of the 
Council on December 28th in Syracuse. 
In summary the platform follows: 


1 Research. The Council recognizes the need 
for greater emphasis on research as the chief 
basis of educational progress. It urges that 
research be given increasing consideration in 
the educational and budgetary planning of 
boards of education and of the State Education 
Department. 

2 Curriculum and testing. The Council 
recognizes the need for renewed and continued 
emphasis on curriculum development. It advo- 
cates the gradual abolition of all statewide tests 
for purposes of promotion, the restriction of 
Regents examinations for college entrance to 
courses completed at the end of the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grades and the develop- 
ment of diagnostic tests for guidance and 
supervisory purposes. 

3 Health. The Council recognizes that good 
health is basic to all sound living and achieve- 
ment; that health education and guidance should 
therefore be a basic aim of the school and a 
continuous and important part of the educa- 
tional program throughout the school years. 
The school should assume its full obligation 
in providing safety instruction. 


4 Guidance. The Council advocates adequate 
facilities for the guidance of pupils along 
educational, vocational and general social and 
economic lines. 

5 Class size. Savings through increasing 
class size and teacher load should not be made 
at the expense of effective teaching. The 
average number belonging in elementary and 
junior high school grades should not exceed 35; 
in senior high school grades it should not 
exceed 30. 


6 Citizenship. To help pupils gain an under- 
standing of the principles and concepts of 
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democracy through years of practice in the art 
of citizenship is the chief function of the 
public school. 


7 Adult education. There is need for the 
development of a sound policy with respect to 
adult education and for an improved and 


extended program in this field. 


8 Parent education. Because the home is still 
the chief influence in the education of children 
and because fundamental health and basic social 
attitudes are so largely determined in pre- 
school years, it is essential that parents be given 
the opportunity in the school to obtain and 
use the best available knowledge on child 
development. 


9 Vocational education. To a greater extent 
than ever young people must be prepared for 
employment. Although to help young people 
meet minor occupational requirements is too 
complex and difficult a task for any one agency 
and the school alone can not provide all the 
training required, it can assume leadership in 
developing with industry and business, coop- 
erative programs of vocational training. 


10 Continuation schools. The Council recom- 
mends that the mandatory feature of the con- 
tinuation school law be repealed, leaving the 
right but not the obligation to maintain 
continuation schools with those communities 
which so elect. 

11 Education at the thirteenth and fourteenth 
year levels. To meet the problem of unem- 
ployed youth, the Council favors: (1) the 
development of regional, technical institutes 
offering two years of semiprofessional and 
vocational courses; (2) the establishment of 
schools offering two years of preprofessional 
work as a part of the public educational system 
in those communities where the number of 
pupils to be served and geographical, social and 
economic conditions warrant; (3) a substantial 
increase of state scholarships so that more 
worthy youth may be able to continue their 
education beyond high school; (4) the devel 
opment of a wide range of cooperative appren- 
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tice training programs offering a combination 
of work experiences and school training. 


12 Economy. It is the duty of school boards 
and school administrators to make adequate 
representation concerning educational needs to 
the public and to appropriating legislative 
bodies; it is equally the duty of school officers 
to seek only such funds as are necessary to 
establish and maintain a sound and efficient 
educational program and to administer it in 
the most efficient manner. 


13 State aid. The Council believes that the 
state aid program is fundamentally sound and 
that the formula should be modified only after 
thorough and intensive study has shown the 
need of change. It recommends proposals for 
including in state aid apportionment the attend- 
ance of all pupils of school age and the appli- 
cation to grades 7 and 8 of the formula for 
state aid to high schools when these grades 
are included in recognized junior and senior 
high schools. 

14 Larger school 
favors centralization of existing small units 
into districts of such size as will provide im- 


districts. The Council 


proved educational opportunities and will result 
in economical and efficient administration and 
supervisory services. This centralization can 
be carried out most effectively under a state- 


wide plan. 
15 Teacher tenure. The Council favors ten- 


ure for teachers only when the school adminis- 


provide 


trative unit is large enough to 
competent selection and supervision of teachers 
and proper evaluation of their teaching service. 
When proper steps have been taken to safe- 
guard the retirement system, compulsory retire- 
ment at age 65 is recommended. 

16 Teacher training. To aid in the selection 
of those who give promise of becoming 
superior teachers such personal characteristics 
as physical and mental health, wholesome char- 
acter, intelligence and social competence should 
be considered. To insure the proper training 
of teachers the teacher education institutions 
should be adequately staffed and financed to 
provide a curriculum which gives more atten- 
well-balanced, broadly 


tion to producing 


informed teachers. 

17 Teacher certification and selection. The 
certification of teachers should be state con- 
trolled; the selection and appointment of 
teachers should be solely the responsibility of 
local school units. 


18 School boards. Every community should 
be served by a school board composed of public- 
spirited citizens of deep social understanding 
and sympathy, men and women who believe 
genuinely in public education and who are truly 
representative of the people; such boards should 
be legislative and policy-forming bodies which 
commit the execution of adopted policies to the 


professional staff. 


TEACHERS HONOR COMMISSIONER 


The Association of Teachers College 
and Normal School New 
York State at its fall meeting in Albany 
adopted the following resolution paying 
Education 


Faculties of 


tribute to Commissioner of 


Frank P. Graves: 

Wuereas, Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves has 
served the State of New York ably and faith- 
Education for a 


fully as Commissioner of 





period of 18 years, and 

Wuereas, Doctor Graves has always shown 
a constructive interest in teacher education and 
in the welfare of this association, and 
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Wuereas, Doctor Graves has announced his 
decision to retire from active service at the 
end of the present school year, be it therefore 

Resolved, 
profound respect for Doctor Graves and his 


That this association express its 


many accomplishments, its sincere regret at his 
decision to retire, and its wishes for his con- 
tinued health and happiness. 


———()——— 


Formal dedication of the Thomas R. 
Proctor High School in Utica took place 
on November 28th. 
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SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 

The New York State Association of 
Secondary School formerly 
the Associated Academic Principals of 
the State of New York, at its meeting 
December 27-29, 1939, in 
adopted a resolution of appreciation for 


Principals, 


Syracuse 


the services of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Frank P. Graves, who is to retire 
this year. The resolution follows: 

Wuereas, Dr Frank P. Graves, whose kindly, 
sympathetic leadership has been the guiding in- 
fluence in New York State education for many 
years and whose cooperative attitude has 
marked him as a friend as well as wise counse- 
lor of school administrators : 

Be it resolved, That this association regrets 
keenly the retirement of Doctor Graves from 
the position of Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York and extends to him 
congratulations for having completed a most 
successful administration. 

The association also adopted a resolu- 
tion extending to Burton D. McCormick, 
who recently retired from the Depart- 
ment, appreciation for his contributions to 
the association and his helpful service to 
the schools of the State. 

James A. Johnson, principal of Alle- 
gany High School, was elected president 
of the association. Other officers elected 
are: vice president, Hugh H. Stewart, 


CORNERSTONE LAID 


The cornerstone of the new building 
for Hunter College, to be erected at Park 
avenue and 68th street, New York City, 
at a cost of $6,000,000 was laid with 
appropriate exercises on December 7th. 
Among the speakers was Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia. 
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HONOR COMMISSIONER 


Mount Ralph M. 
Faust, Oswego ; treasurer, Joseph C. Mc- 


Vernon; secretary, 
Lain, Oneonta ; assistant secretary, Albert 
O. Jenkins, Naples; assistant treasurer, 
William T. 
committee, David G. Allen, Lake Placid; 
Morton C.  Collister, 
Wayne L. Lowe, Cazenovia. 


Angola; executive 


Hoag, 
Baldwin; and 


Declaring that the use of motion pic- 
tures is one of the best forms of visual 
aid to education, a resolution adopted by 
the association favored the establishment 
of film libraries in easily accessible places 
and requested the assistance of the State 
Education Department in locating these 
Other 
resolutions adopted by the association in- 


centers and in selecting the films. 


cluded the following : 

Commending the Commissioner of 
Education for his firm support of the 
regulations governing interscholastic ath- 
letics 

Approving the social studies program 
of the Department 

Urging the enactment of a law to pro 
vide state aid for kindergartens 

Recommending that the state aid form- 
ula for high schools be applied to seventh 
and eighth grades in recognized junior 
and junior-senior high schools 


SCHOOL DEDICATED 

Dedication of the new Junior-Senior 
High School at Westhampton Beach took 
place on December 10th. The principal 
address at the dedicatory ceremony was 
given by Harold G. Thompson, Director 
of the 
Testing of the Department. 


Division of Examinations and 
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BEREAVED FATHER PROPOSES TRAFFIC RULES 


A summary of the rules follows: 


In the hope that other parents may be 
spared the grief of a tragic accident such 
as that which cost the life of his eight- 
year-old son, W. Barent Wemple recently 
proposed to the Fonda village board and 
board of education new school traffic rules 
and regulations for the protection of 
school children. Mr Wemple’s son was 
instantly killed a week previously when 
struck by a truck while he was hurrying 
to school. The new traffic rules were 
adopted by the two boards at a joint 
meeting. Immediately after their adop- 
tion, school children received instruction 
in following them at a special traffic drill. 


Paint lines at street school 


crossings. 


conspicuous 


Erect large, clear signs reading “ School, Go 
Slow” and “School Zone” near the school. 

Janitors and larger boys to guard 
across street and report traffic violations. 

All violators of speed or traffic ordinances 
to be prosecuted. 

Traffic drills to be held periodically in the 
schools. 

Crossing charts to be posted conspicuously in 
each of the first six grades. 

Pupils to be instructed not to go to school 
before 8.30 a. m. or 12.30 p. m. 

Small children leave school after 12 
noon or after 4 p. m. to be taken across the 
street by an adult. 


pupils 


who 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS ELECT OFFICERS 


Mary Lawlor, principal of Salem Hyde 
School, Syracuse, was elected president 
of the New York State Association of 
Elementary Principals at its meeting 
December 27-29, 1939, in Syracuse. 
Other officers elected are: vice president, 
Henry H. Bormann, principal, East 
Rockaway Schools; second vice presi- 
dent, Ada E. James, principal, School 53, 
suffalo; secretary-treasurer, Walter A. 
LeBaron, principal, Franklin School, 
Schenectady. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “ A Changing Curriculum for 
a Changing World.” 

In a resolution adopted by the associ- 
ation, the principals indorsed the state- 
ment of its officers recently made to the 
Regents Commission on State Aid for 
I:ducation. In general, this statement re- 
affirms the belief of the association in the 
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equalization principles as expressed in the 
Friedsam Act and expresses the desire 
of the association to cooperate with any 
study to improve elementary education 
through a reevaluation of the state aid 
law. The statement also urged that kin- 
dergartens be recognized in the distribu- 
tion of state aid. 

Other resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation included the following : 

Favoring the extension of tenure for 
teachers not now under tenure 

Recommending more adequate research 
facilities and appropriations for research 
in the State Education Department and 
in the public schools 

Favoring in principle the “ single salary 
schedule ” ; that is, equal salary for equal 
training and experience regardless of the 
grade level taught 
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SAFETY CHECKLIST 

A 30-page booklet with the title 
“ Checklist of Safety and Safety Educa- 
tion” has been prepared by the Safety 
Education Project of the National Edu- 
cation Association Research Division. 
This document is a carefully arranged 
list of 214 questions, with which schools 
can check their protective and teaching 


procedures. The questions cover general 
administration, grounds, equipment, 
school routine, fire drills, personnel, 


street safety, bus transportation, special 
activity rooms, safety instruction and 
community relationship. Copies may be 
obtained from the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., at 25 


cents. 





SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


The United States Office of Education 
has notified the State Education Depart- 
ment that by a recent revision of the 
Social Security Act, survivors’ insurance 
benefits may be paid to a dependent child 
of an individual entitled to old-age insur- 
ance benefits or of an individual who dies 
insured after December 31, 1939. To 
secure the payments the child, if over 
15 years of age, must be attending school. 
The Social Security Board has prepared 
standard forms for the use of school 
officials for furnishing the desired infor- 
mation regarding the school attendance 
of such pupils. These forms may be 
obtained upon application to the Social 
Security Board. 


BOARD NAMES QUESTION COMMITTEES 


(Concluded from page 153) 
3erlin; Charles Reilly, principal, Academy 
Street Elementary School, Watertown; Samuel 
I. Hicks, principal, Pearl River High School; 
B. D. McCormick, State Education Department 


English, arithmetic, spelling and silent read- 
ing. G. Challis Franklin, principal, Oxford 
Academy and High School; James C. Foote jr, 
district superintendent of schools, Caledonia; 
Floyd B. Rasbach, principal, Hunter-Tanners- 
ville Central School, Tannersville; B. D. 
McCormick, State Education Department 


Comprehensive Technical Examinations 


Applied design. Harry Jacobs, director of 
art, Buffalo; Florence Guilfoy, head, applied 
design department, Straubenmuller Textile High 
School, New York City; George F. Linton, 
chairman, textile department, Central High 
School of Needle Trades, New York City; 
W. N. Fenninger, State Education Department 


Architecture and building construction. J. M. 
Gray, first assistant, drawing, Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School; H. J. Hardy, Saunders 
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Trade School, Yonkers; J. W. Burkhalter, 
Buffalo Technical High School; W. N. Fen- 
ninger, State Education Department 

Electrical. LeRoy Francis, head, technical 
department, Utica Free Academy; William 
Pabst, first assistant, electrical department, 
Brooklyn Technical High School; Harold 
Ranney, Buffalo Technical High School; W. N. 
Fenninger, State Education Department 

Industrial chemistry. A. Z. Bacon, vice- 
principal, Trott Vocational High School, 
Niagara Falls; F. H. Hoyer, Buffalo Technical 
High School; Jacob Mattuck, first assistant, 
chemistry department, Brooklyn Technical High 
School; W. N. Fenninger, State Education 
Department 

Structural design. John J. Galvin, Buffalo 
Technical High School; I. S. Abrahams, Brook- 
lyn Technical High School; W. N. Fenninger, 
State Education Department 

Mechanical design and construction. J. Sar- 
della, head teacher, machine design, Buffalo 
Technical High School; H. M. Simon, head 
teacher, machine design, Utica Free Academy ; 
W. N. Fenninger, State Education Department 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX 

The Public Salary Taxing Act, passed 
by the Congress during 1939, removes 
the immunity from federal taxation 
formerly enjoyed by employes of States, 
their political subdivisions, agencies and 
instrumentalities. Therefore, the salaries 
received by all persons employed by the 
public schools of New York State, includ- 
ing all elected superintendents, teachers 
and those employed in any capacity what- 
ever, are subject to federal income tax, 
and income tax returns must be filed on 
or before March 15, 1940, by all single 
employes who have incomes of $1000 
or more from all sources, and by all 
married employes having a combined in- 
come of husband and wife of $2500 or 
more. 


ae 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


The 1940 Vitalized 
Manual, containing summaries of 1939 


Commencement 


graduation throughout the 


country, complete texts of several pro- 


programs 
materials is now 
from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th N. W.,, 
Washington, D. C., at 50 cents a copy. 


grams and_ other 
available 


street, 


———_Q———_- 


MISS BERO RETIRES 

Katherine M. Bero has resigned from 
the staff of the Syracuse public schools 
after 53 years of service. Miss Bero be- 
1886 in the Putnam 
School and continued in that school until 


gan teaching in 


it was merged in 1927 with the Washing- 
ton Irving School. “She has set us a 
great example of being everlastingly on 
the job, and she has been loved by faculty 
and pupils,” said Henry C. Gouldin, prin- 
cipal of the school, upon her retirement. 
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BIOLOGY CLUB PAPER 

Manual Training High School in New 
York City has an active biology club 
which issues a mimeographed magazine 
“The Microbe.” A 


issue of this magazine contains attractive 


known as recent 
illustrations and interesting articles on 
such subjects as chromosomes, vitamins, 
glands, silicosis, termites, insulin shock to 


cure insanity, and biology and war. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Pennsylvania State College has 
announced that a limited number of grad- 
uate scholarships are available for the aca 
demic year 1940-41. 
graduates of colleges and universities of 


They are open to 
recognized standing. These scholarships 
pay no stipend but there is an exemption 
from tuition and other fees. Application 
blanks and further information may be 
obtained from the dean of the Graduate 


School, State College, Pa. 


HARVARD FELLOWSHIPS 

The Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration at Harvard University offers for 
1940-41 a 
number of advanced fellowships, to be 


the academic year limited 
known as the Lucius W. Littauer Fellow- 
ships, carrying stipends up to $1500. 
Candidates should have completed one or 
more years of graduate study in the social 
sciences. Applications must be filed by 
February 20, 1940. 

Harvard University also offers fellow- 
ships to recent college graduates who plan 
to enter government service. Research 
and study will be integrated with intern- 
ship in government service. Applications 
are to be filed before February 20th at 
Littauer Center, Harvard University. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


COMPILED BY ANNA CLARK KENNEDY AND RUTH F, 


EVANS, 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


The titles listed below are recom- 


mended to elementary schools. They are 
books that are interesting to boys and 
girls and important for developing or 
enriching the school’s curriculum. 

This bibliography is an informal sup- 
plement to the mimeographed _ list, 
‘Stories for Children,” which is one of 
the book lists included in the bulletin, 
English, a Handbook for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, soon to be published. 

Those who wish titles for older and 
more mature pupils in elementary schools 
will find some suggestions in the list, 
“ Recent Books for Young People,” which 
appeared in the December 1939 Bulletin 
to the Schools. 

The figures in parenthesis indicate the 


grades for which the books are suitable. 


For Those Who Ask Questions 
Conklin, Groff. All about houses. Messner. 


1939. $2 (6-8) 

Disraeli, Robert. Here comes the mail. 
Little. 1939. $1.25 (4-6) 

Dubois, Gertrude, & Dubois, Frances. [Peter 
and Penny plant a garden. Stokes. 1936. 
$1.25 (4-5) 

Hartman, Gertrude. 
who made the world of industry. 
millan. 1939. $2.50 

Jordon, N. R. Homemade dolls in foreign 

Harcourt. 1939. $2 (4-8) 


Stokes. 1939. 


Machines and the men 
Mac- 


(6-8) 


dress. 
Leaf, Munro. Fair play. 

$1.50 (3-4) 
Leeming, Joseph. 

1938. $2.50 (5-8) 


Morgan, A. P. 


electricity. Scribner. 1938. $2 


Costume book. Stokes. 


Things a boy can do with 
(6-8) 
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- — Story book of silk. 


Perry, Josephine, & Slauson, Celeste. [For- 
estry and lumbering. Longmans. 1939. 
$1.50 (5-8) 

Petersham, M. F. & Petersham, Miska. 
Story book of cotton. Winston. 1939. 

75c (4-5) 

Story book of 


1939. 75ce (4-5) 


—— Winston. 


rayon. 


Winston, 1939. 
75c (4-5) 

— Storybook of wool. 
75c (4-5) 

The four books listed above are published 
in a one-volume edition at $2.50. 

Webster, H. H. & Polkinghorne, A. R. 
What the world eats. Houghton. 1938. 
(4-6) 

Wulff, Lee. 


$1.25 (5-8) 


Winston. 1939. 


Let's go fishing. Stokes. 1939. 


Science 

Bronson, W. S. The_ chisel-tooth 
Harcourt. 1939. $2 (5-7) 

—— Wonder world of ants. 
1937. $1.50 (4-6) 

Federal writers’ project. New York City. 
Birds of the world; an illustrated natural 
history. A. Whitman. 1938. $1.75 (4-8) 

Fox, F. M. Little toad. Viking Press. 
1938. $1 (3-5) 

Huntington, H. E. Let's go out doors. 
Doubleday. 1939. $2 (1-3) 

King, Eleanor, & Pessels, Wellmer. Insect 

Harper. 1937. $1.25 (5-7) 

McKenny, Margaret. Book of wild flowers. 
Macmillan. 1939. $2 (4-8) 

Morgan, A. P. Aquarium book for boys and 
girls. Scribner. 1936. $2 (6-8) 

Patch, E. M. & Fenton, C. L. Desert neigh- 
bors. Macmillan. 1937. $1.75 (4-6) 

Peterson, R. T. The junior book of birds 
Houghton. 1939. $2 (4-6) 

Pryor, W. C. & Pryor, H. S. 
or waste. Harcourt. 1939. 

Teale, E. W. Boys’ book of insects. Dut- 
ton. 1939. $2 (6-8) 


tribe. 


Harcourt. 


people. 


Water-wealth 


$2.50 (6-8) 
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History 

Bradford, William, & others. Homes in the 
wilderness; a pilgrim’s journal of Ply- 
mouth Plantation in 1620. Scott. 1939. $2 
(46) 

Columbus, Christopher. The log of Chris- 
topher Columbus’ first voyage to America 
in the year 1492. Scott. 1938. $2 (4-8) 

Dalgliesh, Alice. America begins; the story 
of the finding of the new world. Scribner. 
1938. $1.60 (3-4) 


America builds homes; the story of 





the first colonies. Scribner. 1938. $1.60 
(3-4) 

Duvoisin, R. A. And there was America. 
Knopf. 1938. $2 (4-5) 


Gift of the river; a his- 
Crowell. 1937. $2 


Meadowcroft, E. L. 
tory of ancient Egypt. 
(4-6) 


Interesting People 


Aulaire, I. M. d’, & Aulaire, E. P. di’. 
Abraham Lincoln. Doubleday. 1939. $2 
(3-4) 

Deucher, Sybil, & Wheeler, Opal. Giotto 
tended the sheep. Dutton. 1938. $2.50 


(4-5) 

Doorly, Eleanor. 
Pasteur for young people. 
Century. 1939. $1.50 (68) 

Monsell, H. A. Tom Jefferson; a boy in 
colonial days. Bobbs-Merrill. 1939. $1.25 
(4-6) 

Petersham, M. F. & Petersham, Miska. 
Stories from the Old Testament; Joseph, 
Ruth, David. Winston. 1938. 

(3-5) 

Each part also sold separately. 90c each. 

Wheeler, Opal, & Deucher, Sybil. 
Bach, the boy from Thuringia. 
1937. $2 (5-8) 


Franz Shubert and his merry friends. 


man; a life of 
Appleton- 


Microbe 


Moses, 


$2.75 


Sebastian 
Dutton. 





Dutton. 1939. $2 (4-5) 

Poetry 
Farjeon, Eleanor. Sing for your supper. 
Stokes. 1938. $1.50 (4-6) 


Fish, H. D., comp. 


rhymes of 


Four & twenty black- 
yesterday re- 
Stokes. 


birds, nursery 


children of today. 


(1-4) 


called for 
1937. $1.50 
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Huffard, G. T. & others, comps. My poetry 
book: an anthology of modern verse for 
boys and girls. Winston. 1934. $2.50 

A particularly fine collection of the 
poems most frequently enjoyed in ele- 
mentary schools. 


Thompson, B. J., comp. More silver pennics. 


Macmillan. 1938. $1.25 school ed. $1 
(3-8) 
Adventure 
Brink, C. R. All over town. Macmillan. 
1939. $2 (5-7) 


Pilgrim’s progress; drawings 
Stokes. 1939, $2 


Bunyan, John. 
by Robert 
(5-8) 

Carroll, Ruth, & Carroll, Latrobe. Flight 

1939. $2 


Lawson. 


of the silver bird. Messner. 

(4-5) 

Crawford, Phyllis. ‘Hello, the boat!” 
Holt. 1938. $2 (5-7) 

Dalgliesh, Alice. Wings for the Smiths. 
Scribner. 1937. $1.75 (3-4) 
Gramatky, Hardie. Little Toot. Putnam. 
1939. $1.50 (2-3) 


Handforth, Thomas. Mei Li. 
1938. $2 (2-4) 

Hooper, John. The circus boat. 
Daye. 1939. $2 (3-5) 

Orton, H. F. Knights of the snowstorm 


Doubleday. 


Stephen 


Stokes. 1939. $1.50 (4-6) 
Stong, P. D. Cowhand goes to town. Dodd. 
1939. $2 (4-5) 


Animal Stories 
Black, I. S. Kip, the young rooster. 
1939. $1.50 (2-3) 
Brown, Paul. Fire! the mascot. 
1939. $2 (455) 
Flack, Marjorie. William and his 
Houghton. 1938. $1 (1-2) 
Hader, B. H. & Hader, Elmer. 
doo, the story of a little red rooster. 
millan. 1939. $2 (2-3) 


Robinson, W. W. On the farm. 


Holi- 
day. 
Scribner. 


kitten. 


Cock-a-doodle 
Mac- 


Macmillan. 


1939. $2 (1-3) 

Stearns, D. M. Chuckle; the story of a 
woodchuck. Farrar. 1939. $1 (3-4) 
Travers, Georgia. The story of Kaitor. 
Coward-McCann. 1939. $1.50 (1-2) 
Williamson, Hamilton. Stripey. Doubleday. 


1939. $1 


(1-2) 
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Children and Other People 


Brock, E. L. A present for auntie. Knopf. 
1939. $1 (1-2) 
Dalgliesh, Alice. Young aunts. Scribner. 


1939. $1.75 (3-4) 

& Bennett, Cleo. The Hollyberries. 
Scribner. 1939. $1.50 (1-3) 

Scribner. $1.50 





Francoise. The gay A.B.C. 
(1-2) 

Gay, Zhenya, & Crespi, Pachita. Happy 
birthday. Viking. 1939. $1 (2-3) 

Gilbert, H. E. Mrs Mallaby’s birthday. 
Rand. $1 (1-3) 

Hill, M. B. Surprise for Judy Jo, an Apple 
Market street story. Stokes. 1939. $1.35 
(3) 

Newberry, C. J. Cousin Toby. 
1939. $1.50 (1-2) 

Paull, Grace. Peanut Butter's slide. Viking. 
1939. $2 (1-2) 

Two boys and their goat, Peanut Butter, 
love to slide with near-disastrous results 
until their father solved the problem. 

Sharpe, S. G. Tobe. Univ. of N. C. Press. 
Chapel Hill. 1939. $1 (1-4) 

The everyday life of a _ six-year-old 
colored boy on a farm in North Carolina. 
Photographs opposite each page of text 
reflect the spirit. 


Harper. 


Children of Other Lands 
For grades 1-3 

Beim, Lorraine, & Beim, Jerrold. The burro 
that had a name. Harcourt. 1939. $1.25 
(2-3) Mexico 

Kalab, Theresa. Kokwa; a little koala bear. 
Longmans. 1939. $1.50 (2-5) Australia 

Leaf, Munroe. Wee Gillis. Viking Press. 
1938. $1.50 (2-4) Scotland 

Lida. The little French farm. Harper. 1939. 
$1 (1-3) France 


For grades 4-6 
Barringer, Marie. The four and Lena. 
Doubleday. 1938. $2 (4-5) Germany 
The children’s summer in the Black Forest. 
Bragdon, L. J. Land of Joan of Arc. Stokes. 
1939. $1.50 (5-6) 
Burns, Thomas. Terrence O'Hara. Har- 
court. 1939. $2. (5-6) Jreland 
Cannon, Marian. San Bao and his adven- 
tures in Peking. Dutton. 1939. $1.50 (4-5) 
China 


France 
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Gaggin, E. R. Ear for Uncle Emil. Viking. 

1939. $2 (5-7) Switzerland 
Story of Resi Witt of Middle meadow in 

the mountains of Switzerland. 

King, Marian. It happened in England. 
Whitman. 1939. $2 (5-6) England 

Malkus, A. S. The silver llama. Winston. 
1939. $2 (45) Peru 

Mirza, Y. B. The rug that went to Mecca. 
Stokes. 1939. $2 (46) J/ran 

Potter, Edna. Land from the sea. Long- 
mans. 1939. $1.50 (46) Netherlands 

Wood, Esther, Silk and satin lane. Long- 
mans. 1939. $1.50 (46) China 


For grades 6-8 and for good readers in 
lower grades 

Andrus, Vera. Sea-bird island. Harcourt. 
1939. $1.75 (6-8) Bonaventure island, off 
the Gaspé 

Angelo, Valenti. Nino. Viking Press. 1938. 
$2 (5-7) Italy 

de Jong, Meindert. Dirk's dog, Bello. Har- 
per. 1939. $2 (6-8) Holland 

Kelly, E. P. & Hoffmanowa, Clara. A girl 
who would be queen. McClurg. 1939. $2 
(6-9) Poland 

Medary, Marjorie. Joan and the three deer. 
Random house. 1939. $2 (6-8) Grand 
Manon Island, Bay of Fundy 

Seredy, Kate. The singing tree. Viking 
Press. 1939. $2 (6-8) Hungary, World 
War 


The American Scene 


Best, A. C. One-string fiddle. 
1939. $1.50 (5-7) 

How Irby, a Tennessee mountain boy, 

made a tune and won a prize. 
Coatsworth, E. J. Five bushel farm. Mac- 
millan. 1939. $2 (4-5) 

Maine in colonial days with all the in- 
terest that acquiring the site for a farm, 
house raising and similar activities have 
for a boy and a girl. 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Skippack school. 
Doubleday. 1939. $2 (4-6) 

Eli Shrawder, skilled in wood carving, 
but slow in learning to read, attended a 
Mennonite school near Germantown in 
1750. 

Enright, Elizabeth. Thimble summer. Far- 
rar. 1938. $2 (5-7) 

Life on a Wisconsin farm brings many 

adventures to Garnet and her friends. 


Winston, 
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E-Yeh-Shure’ (Blue corn). I am a Pueblo 
Indian girl. Morrow. 1939. $1.50 (4-5) 
Navajo, Apache and Pueblo artists have 
made the water colors which illustrate this 
Indian girl’s account of her daily life. 
Garner, Elvira. Sarah Faith Anderson: her 
book. Messner. 1939. $2 (4-6) 

St Augustine, Florida, a hundred years 
ago. 

Gates, Doris. Sarah's idea. 
1938. $1.50 (5-6) 

When their family moved to a prune 
ranch in California, Sarah and her sister 
earned a burro. 

Hayes, Marjorie. Little 
Little. 1939. $2 (4-6) 

A winter in Boston in 1833, after a trip 

there by sleigh from Vermont. 
Holberg, R. L. Not so long ago. 
(4-6) 

Life of three little girls in a Midwestern 
town in the 1890's. One child’s visit to 
the World’s Fair at Chicago provides an 
incident of high interest. 

Horn, M. D. 
1939. $2 

The Connors would have had an inter- 
esting life wherever they were, but this 
detailed account of their experiences as 
pioneers is particularly attractive. 

Hunt, M. L. Little 
1939. $1.75 (5-6) 

The story of Libby Ann, a Quaker girl, 

who yearned for a gay red gown. 

McKown, Gretchen, & Gleeson, F. S. All 
the days were Antonia’s. Viking 
1939. $2 (6-8) 

Antonia and her mother had a_ perilous 
trip by stage coach to the Black Hills in 
1870 and an adventurous life in the pioneer 
community. 

Palmer, Elizabeth. 
ner. 1939. $1.75 (4-5) 

The adventures of five children who 
lived on the St Croix river in the Minne- 
sota territory. The legend of Jenny Lind 
singing from a stranded river boat con- 
tributes to the musical interest. 

Simon, C. M. Bright morning. 
1939. $2 (5-7) 

A year in the life of the Gills who lived 

in Memphis, Tennessee 

Sperry, Armstrong. Little Eagle, a Navajo 
boy. Winston. 1938. $2 (3-4) 

Wilder, L. I. By the shores of Silver lake. 
Harper. 1939. $2 (6-7) 

The Ingalls family takes up a homestead 
in the Dakota territory. 


Viking Press. 


house on runners. 


Crowell. 


$1.75 


Log cabin family. Scribner. 


(5-6) 


grey gown. Stokes. 


Press. 


Give me a river. Scrib- 


Dutton. 
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Fairy Tales, Folk Tales and Legends 


Anderson, H. C. Mac- 
1939. 


The little mermaid. 
$2.50 (4-6) 

Dorothy Lathrop’s illustrations make 
this fairy tale by Hans Christian Ander- 
son attractive for individual ownership as 
well as for the library’s choice book col- 
lection. 


millan. 


brothers. 
(1-3) 


Chinese 
$1.50 


Five 
1938. 


Bishop, C. H. 


Coward-McCann. 


Gibson, Katharine. Cinders. Longmans. 
1939. $1.50 (4-5) 

A modern sequel to Cinderella. 

The 


1939. $2 


well o’ the 


(4-6) 


Seumas. 
Macmillan. 


MacManus, 
world’s end. 


Owen, R. B. Castle in the silver wood. 
Dodd. 1939. $2 (4-6) 


Scandinavian fairy tales. 


Stories To Tell and Read Aloud 


Association for Childhood Education. Lit- 
Told under the magic 
stories for 

1939. $2 


erature Committee. 
fanciful 
Macmillan. 


umbrella; modern 


young children. 
(1-4) 

A collection of stories for reading and 
telling. 
Happily ever after. 
(3-5) 


Dalgliesh, Alice, comp. 
Scribner. 1939. $1.50 
Seven favorite fairy tales make up this 
collection which is a companion volume to 
Once upon a time. 
Nolen, Barbara, ed. Children of America. 
Winston. 1939. $1.50 (4-6) 
Sixteen gay and adventurous stories of 
America’s children from north, east, south 
and west. 


Humorous Stories 


Atwater, R. T. & Atwater, Florence. Mr 
Popper’s penguins. Little. 1938. $1.50 


(4-5) 


Epaminondas and his auntie. 
1938. 75c (1-2) 


Bryant, S. C. 
Houghton. 


Andy and the lion. Vik- 


$1.50 (1-6) 


Daugherty, James. 
ing Press. 1938. 


White, W. C. 
(5-6) 


Mouseknees. Random. 1939. 


$1.75 
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